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An ill boiler blows no one good. When it 
blows, your entire business can go with it, unless 
you're under The Travelers umbrella of insurance 
protection with enough Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance. Enough to pay for all the loss—not only 
the boiler, but damage to your other property, loss 
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of income due to the interruption of your business, 
even liability claims. Surprisingly enough, compre- 
hensive protection from The Travelers costs you 
little more than you may be paying now for inade- 
quate coverage. Get details from your Travelers 
man. See him for any type of business insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies coxmecricur 
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= who liked “The Old Chisholm Trail” by 
W. Bruce Bell in our October issue may be interested to know 
that their excellent judgment has been affirmed. 
The National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heritage 
Center at Oklahoma City has declared “The Old Chisholm Trail” 
winner of the Western Heritage Award for the “outstanding 
western magazine article in 1960.” Just and deserving as we felt. the 
honor to be, we were nevertheless surprised and delighted to 
receive it, and we trekked—not by stage coach—to 
Oklahoma City to do so. There we learned 
that the Center is supported by a group dedicated to the 
preservation of an accurate historical impression of the Old West. 
At present a large building where western relics will 
be kept is under construction at a site overlooking 
US Highway 66. The award that we carried home with us is a 
handsome copy in miniature of Charles Russell’s bronze sculpture, 
“Horse Wrangler,” which we accepted at a gala dinner 
attended by five hundred people, including dignitaries from the 
seventeen western states that support the Center. 
It was the first Western Heritage award ceremony and is to be held 
annually, so that we look forward greedily to going back again. 


Qor evrrorrat writer this month (see “A Time to Lead,” page 17) 
is William I. Nichols, whose publication, “This Week,” reaches 
more American homes than that of any other editor. “This Week” 
is distributed to 13,000,000 families by forty newspapers 
throughout the United States, which is going some even for a 
Sunday supplement. Speaking of “This Week,” an assistant 
articles editor for that magazine, James Drought, also makes his 
first appearance this month in The Kiwanis Magazine with an 
essay entitled (hold your breath) “The Sad Passing of Septimus 
Cadwallader Fessendon Henry Arth-Browne.” This odd 

but fascinating name suggests the theme of the essay, which is: 
odd and fascinating names. Mr. Drought is a “collector” of 

rare names, a hobby that is apparently contagious, since two 

names have already been tossed our way by people in our 

office who have read the manuscript. One is Molly Filgut, a 
restaurant manager; the other is a dentist named Ruff. We'll be 
happy to mention more, if we receive them. R.E.G. 
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If you haven't already guessed, those 
colored objects on the cover are vita- 
min pills. An unusual place for adver- 
tising, you say? Well, not quite. And 
if you don't believe us, the article by 
Hal Higdon on page 32 should make 
the matter very clear. 





NEW 


DUN & BRADSTREET 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


PROFITABLE 
MANAGEMENT 
FOR 
SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Why does one small business owner succeed—where 
another man fails—when both are good men operating 
under the same conditions? 

Over and over the story is the same. The small business 
owner needs not just experience—but “balanced expe- 
rience”. He must know how to buy, know his product, 
know how to get customers into his store and how to 
handle them once they are in. He must know how to 
handle his money, his credit, his records, how to make 
his store attractive, how to control his inventory. 

Every year Dun & Bradstreet reporters and corre- 
spondents talk to more than 3,000,000 business owners 
from coast to coast. They see—close up—the methods 
that succeed, the causes of failure. 

Now this experience, boiled down to essentials, is 
available in a remarkable home-study Course. Here are 
the principles which show how to avoid the mistakes and 
danger spots in a small-business operation. 

How about you? Are any of these small-business 
“headaches” watering your profits? 


Not enough sales - Not enough capital - Debts too 
high - Neighborhood changes - Rent too high - 
Don’t know what’s moving - Hurt by competition - 
Poor selling Ineffective advertising Faulty 
inventory control Hazy about changing line or 
adding new lines - Unable to manage help 

The new Dun & Bradstreet Course, ‘Profitable Manage- 
ment for Small Business", shows you how to go about 
solving these problems and many more . . . how.to do 
better at running your business and boost profits. 

The Course is divided into 13 study units sent to you 
one every two weeks. To make sure you get the full benefit 
from each lesson, questions follow each unit. The answers 
are marked and returned to you with personal notes and 
suggestions from the Dun & Bradstreet analyst working 
with you. In grading your work, your instructor will take 
into account the length of your experience and the type of 
business you are in. 

Here, in this Course, is the small-business know-how, 
the “balanced experience” that is the key to a well-run, 
profitable store. Send for complete details today. A 
booklet answering your every question will be sent to you 
free. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. Take this 
important step today. 





SPECIAL FEATURE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


A confidential analysis of your financial statements. 
Lets you see your business as your creditors see it 
. . . See how you compare to others in your line. 
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DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Business Education Division KM | 
Box 283, Murray Hill Station I 
New York 16, N. Y 
Please send me your FREE booklet about the new I 
DUN & BRADSTREET Course, ‘Profitable Manage- I 
ment for Small Business’’. 
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Richards Dairy, Inc., processes and distributes a complete line of dairy 
products to families throughout the Newark, Delaware area. This com- 
pany protects its employees and their dependents through a New York 
Life Employee Protection Plan, and has the extra-service NYL-A-PLAN. 
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hope other companies will benefit 


from our fine experience...”’ 


SAYS ALEXANDER F. RICHARDS, 
President of Richards Dairy, Inc., 
Newark, Delaware, about his com- 
pany’s New York Life Employee Pro- 
tection Plan and NYL-A-PLAN. “Our 
employees have experienced some of 
the many benefits our plan offers—we 
feel it’s the finest program available. 


“The agent has done an outstanding 
job of installing and servicing a com- 
plete line of life, weekly indemnity*, 
basic hospitalization and major medi- 
cal** coverages. He truly has lived up 
to your slogan, ‘The New York Life 
Agent in your community is a good 
man to know!’” 


Progressive companies like Richards 
Dairy with four or more employees 
are finding New York Life’s Employee 
Protection Plans an excellent way to 
help build morale, attract and keep 
high-grade people. These Plans offer 
a wide choice of valuable coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity, medical care benefits, and in 


most states major medical coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits . . . to point out that 
your contributions to group insurance 
actually represent “tax-free income” 
to each employee, New York Life of- 
fers Nyl-A-Plan, a personal consulta- 
tion service. What’s more, through 
Nyl-A-Plan, individual insurance for 
personal or business purposes may be 
obtained at lower-than-regular month- 
ly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N.Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending 
upon number of employees and applicable state law. 


*Weekly indemnity not available in states with come 
Pulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 


** Available in most states. 
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Why drift along on 
only one income? 


Ps you thinking of trying to get along 
the rest of your life on your income 
from your job? Then you'll be interested 
in this: 

Many millions of your fellow Americans 
today enjoy a second income from good 
common stock. Or from sound bonds. 


Why don’t you? 


Both the income and value of stock have a 
chance to grow if the company prospers. 
While income from good bonds is usually 
more stable. Many families own both to 
build soundly for a more comfortable future. 


The rules for sensible investing are simple: 
Use only money not needed for normal ex- 
mses or emergencies. Invest only after you 
ave facts— never merely on alluring tips or 
rumors. Remember that stock and bond 
prices can and do go down, that dividends 
and interest can be omitted. So take time to 
choose wisely, with the help of a nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


If you feel you don’t know how to invest 
you’ll be glad to know there’s plenty of help 
available—at no charge and practically at 
your elbow. 


First, a simple guide that takes the mystery 
out of common stock investing: “‘DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” It’s packed with useful 
information, including the records of some 
460 stocks that have paid a cash dividend 
every year for more than 25 years. The 
coupon below will bring it to you free. 


Second, give yourself the pleasure of drop- 
ping in at a nearby Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. A Partner or 
Registered Representative there will be 
happy to advise you—at no charge. That’s 
Headquarters for investing. Every Regis- 
tered Representative has been carefully 
chosen and has had to meet the Exchange’s 
requirements for thorough knowledge and 
experience. Helping people invest well is 
his full-time occupation. 


You may not have to drift along on one in- 
come. Send the coupon and consider two. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 
| a FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a “a 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. B-91, 

P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 








Address 




















How the Buzz ofa 





Created a Great New 
Thrill for Fishermen! 


We learned from a barefoot boy while fishing 
the Ouachita River. After a full day fishing, we 
were empty handed. The boy had 30 whopperson 
a stringer—all attracted to his bait by a buzzing bee 
sealed in a mason jar under the water. Now I have 
had the identical sound scientifically reproduced in a 
compact, waterproof, battery operated buzzer. My 
fish caller will bring the big ones racing to it. They 
can't resist it. Then, using your own tackle, drop 
your bait alongside my fish caller and you've got a 
sauvage bite from any kind of insect feeding or bottom 
feeding fish. You get the big ones because they scare 
away the little fellows. But don’t buy anything now. 
Instead, let me mail you—free and postage prepaid— 
actual underwater photos and testimonials. I'll also 
tell you how you can test the magic of my fish caller 
in your own waters six full months at my risk on a 
money-back guarantee. Send your name on a post- 
card to me today. Address Frank Birch, 335 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Room 273. 


SHOE SHINE KIT 


One of the handiest men's accessories— 
this Shoe Shine Kit is made of soft brown 
Mello Hide, zippered for easy access. Con- 
tains a 4” brush, one can each of brown and 
black Kiwi polish with one polishing cloth. 
Perfect for traveling men. 





SK-12, Shoe Shine Kit ee 
(Price in Canada ea. $4.25) 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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LETTERS 





I Will Not Serve 

...Touche! Barry Spacks’ article, “Re- 
flexions of a Non-Spelling Man,” in the 
December-January issue was a bolster 
to my sometimes flagging morale. I, too, 
am a spelling clod who, alas, as a 
newspaperman runs into the pitfalls. I 
propose to band together along with 
other clods who must write to eat and 
depend on the hair-splitting competence 
of proofreaders. I suggest we all meet 
at the home of the late James Joyce and 


with hearts full of treacle and bellies 14s 


full of good Irish whiskey sing forth: 
“I will not serve that which I do not 
believe, be it pronunciation, orthog- 
raphy, or semantics.” 
My congratulations on the article, 
truly a masterpiece. 
Ed Washak, Jr. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Roseland | 


Chicago, Illinois 


Alumnus Speaks 
...Congratulations on the article in the 


December-January issue on Berry Col- | 


of Berry College. Thus I feel that I am | Nourish the mind, and the harvest 


lege. Both my wife and I are products 


in a position to evaluate the article. In 
my opinion Berry is one of the most 
wonderful colleges in the country. The 
good done by this school has been 
tremendous. 

John L. Helton 


Governor-Elect, West Virginia District | 


Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Recognizable 
...As a superintendent of schools who 
for many years has worked with young 
people, I wish to say that the article 
entitled “Bill” by T. Roberts Fannetje 
is one of the most interesting and worth- 
while it has been my privilege to read. 
Bill is a hundred young boys I have 

known, and, with a little change in 
name, a hundred young girls. 

Edmund L. Tink 

Kearny, New Jersey 


... After reading Mr. Fannetje’s “Bill” 
in the December-January issue, I'd like 
to see an article by Bill Fannetje en- 
titled “Dad.” 

Jim Thomas 


Oswego, Oregon | 


Kudos 
...I have read everything including the 
ads. It is the most interesting issue I 
have read in my:more than twenty 
years of Kiwanis membership. 
Julian B. Frizx 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Miami, Florida 


...I have just finished reading the com- 
bined December-January issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine and want to congrat- 
ulate you on one of the most entertain- 
ing and informative issues of any mag- 
azine I have ever seen. | 
Harold Zucker 
Member, Kiwanis Club | 
of University Circle 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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can be bountiful beyond all measure. 


Our nation, up to now, has been 
richly rewarded by the quality of 
thought nourished in our colleges 
and universities. The kind of learn- 


| ing developed there has made possi- 
| ble our American way of life. 


Today these colleges are facing a 
serious crisis. Low salaries are driv- 








ing too many gifted teachers into | 


other fields. Many classrooms are 


| seriously overcrowded. And by 1967 
| enrollments are expected to double! 


Our institutions of higher learning 
are doing their best to meet these 
challenges. But they need help. Help 
the college of your choice now. The 


' results of your support will be im- 
| mediate and lasting. 





_ If you want to know more about what 


the college crisis means to you and to 


_ your children, write for a free book- 


let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, 
New York. 


Published as a public service in coop 
eration with The Advertising Council 
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a latest postal rates, with parcel 
—= Pit i) e Y -B OWwWe a post map and zone finder. 
= POSTAGE METERS 
Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines Name 
... 139 offices in U. S. and Canada. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 379, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. Address 
MARCH 1961 - 


So you think metered mail 


is only for big business? 


“Tain’t so. This little postage meter 
is a big help, even in this me-and-the- 
boss outfit. Always has the stamp we 
want, for letters or packages. Printing 
postage is quicker and slicker than 
sticking old-fashioned stamps. And I 
don’t have to baby-sit with a stamp 
box, or lick envelope flaps any more.” 

You don’t have to be a big mailer to 
use a postage meter. No minimum mail 
volume is required. One third of the users 
of the DM, the smali desk model meter, 
average less than $1 ‘a day for postage. 

A postage meter prints postage as you 
need it for any class of mail—directly on 


the envelope, or on special gummed tape 
for parcel post. Prints your own small ad 
at the same time, if you want one. Seals 
envelopes, too. Makes mailing fast, easy. 

The postoffice sets your meter for as 
much postage as you want to buy at one 
time. Postage in the meter is protected 
from loss, damage or misuse; and is 
automatically accounted for. 

Metered mail also needs less handling 
time in the postoffice, can often make 
earlier trains and planes. 

There’s a meter model, electric or 
hand, for every office. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration. 
Or send for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 


The DM, desk 
model postage 


meter for the 


small mailer. 


PitNEY-Bowes, INC. 


8779 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


a 
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a SURVEY SUGGESTS LOCATIONS FOR NEW CLUB‘ 
— 5 
j A NEw statistical survey by the field service department of the General Office 
Cc has revealed the ratio of members of Kiwanis clubs to the general populatio 
in America’s 130 largest cities. The survey was taken for the purpose of deter - 
mining in what cities Kiwanis membership could be increased. It is also a Y 
guide to discovering how many clubs a city of a given size can accommodat 
Birthda Using the official 1960 census and the Kiwanis membership rolls as of 
wrt YS These clubs celebrate June 30, it has been found that in thirty-four cities the ratio of Kiwanians ‘o 
enncversary dates from March 16 the general population is within 1 to 500; in sixty-two cities it ranges from 
through April 15. 1/501 to 1/1000; and in thirty-four more cities, from 1/1001 to 1/4920. All cities 
1921 listed in the report have populations of 100,000 or more. 
40 Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois, In ratio of members to general population, in order of their rank, the top 
March 16 ten cities are: Chattanooga, Tennessee; Knoxville, Tennessee; Salt Lake City, 
North Vancouver, British Columbia, Utah; Utica, New York; Tacoma, Washington; Jackson, Mississippi; Baton 
oan rll Texas, Moreh 16 Rouge, Louisiana; Miami, Florida; Amarillo, Texas; and Montgomery Alabam 
South Haven, Michigan, March 17 The survey also reveals the wide disparity of the number of clubs within 
Bellaire, Ohio, March 18 different cities of similar population. For example, Chattanooga, Tennessee, a 
Zanesville, Ohio, March 19 city with a population of 130,000 has seven Kiwanis clubs while as many as 
Hendersonville, Nerth Carolina, twenty-three cities of comparable size have only one club. Both Seattl: 
ory Washington and Cincinnati, Ohi h with lations of roughly half 
Grinnell, lowe, March 29 ashington an incinnati, io, each with populations of roughly half a 
Mount Clemens, Michigan, March 30 million, have fifteen clubs, or, up to five times as many clubs as some cities of 
El Dorado, Kansas, March 31 comparable size. Of the very large cities, Los Angeles, California has thirty- SUC 
Hagerstown, Maryland, March 31 two clubs while a city with only half a million less people has only five. 
Mitchell, South Dakota, March 31 oe Distr 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, April 1 These along with other results of the survey are available on request at the (kno\ 
Huron, South Daketa, April 2 General Office, 101 East Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois. omy 
Clifton Forge, Virginia, April 5 tive 
Warsaw, Indiana, April 5 ably 
Ravenna, Ohio, April 6 alrea 
Janesville, Wisconsin, April 7 
Wellsburg, West Virginia, April 7 ing, | 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, April 9 400, 
Valparaiso, Indiana, April 12 
Charleston, South Carolina, April 13 
Devils Lake, North Dakota, April 13 USE 
Fresno, California, April 13 TABL 


Ypsilanti, Michigan, April 13 
Amsterdam, New York, April 15 
Jefferson City, Missouri, April 15 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, April 15 


35th t.% 
West Allis, Wisconsin, March 18 
Saint Clair Shores, Nichigan, 








University City, Missouri, March 31 Servi 
Redding, California, April 3 forms 
Lindsay, California, April 5 

Pendleton, Oregon, April 6 has | 
Le Grange, Illinois, April 8 ing t 
las Cruces, New Mexico, April 8 lunch 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, April 9 a 
Monterey, California, April 10 divisi 
Martinez, California, April 15 The r 
30th *& 1931 . adh to te 
Oak Park, Illinois, March 25 them 
The Kiwanis Club of Klamath Falls, Oregon recently recorded what is known in SIBLI 

95th * 1936 Kiwanis circles as a “grand slam.” On the same evening they witnessed the char- 
E; Paso, Illinois, March 17 tering of three new clubs—the Kiwanis Club of Linkville, the Oregon Institute | A++ra, 
mEnereien, Cunnagerinin, Merch 18 of Technology Circle K Club, and the Klamath Union High School Key Club—all —. 
ees tte A arebiS of which they built. At the banquet in honor of the event, President Gene Favell, " 4 

April 8 < . e right, presents name-badges to the new presidents, left to right, Bill Sweetland ¥ 

Troy, Kansas, April 13 (Key Club), Jim Crismon (Linkville club) and Loren Weaver (Circle K). | Them 
Pricer 


(See NEWS & EVENTS page 3) 
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KIWANIANS OF CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES ARE 
JOINED TOGETHER IN 

A COMMON PURPOSE: 
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hirty- more universal and immediate. The concern of Kiwanis in this 
ok the Distribution of the Theme Folders changing world is nowhere more forcibly expressed than in the 
~~ | (known in past years as the Objec- 1961 Theme Folder embodying the six constitutional Objects and 
tive Folders) has increased consider- the Programs of Service for 1961. For both old and new mem- 
———- | ably each year. The 1960 folder has bers and ‘“‘innumerable others’’ with whom Kiwanians work, the 
already gone into its second print- 1961 Theme Folder is the very best as well as the most precise 
ing, and before the year is out over way to tell what Kiwanis stands for. Wallet-size and attractively 
400,000 will have been distributed. printed in three colors, the 1961 Theme Folder can be easily 
distributed, can be utilized as an enclosure in all correspond- 
USE AS A ence, and can be carried on one’s person with facility. 
TABLE TENT ; 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Check the quantities needed (not sold in lots of less than 100). 
[1100 folders $ 3.00 [1000 folders $15.00 
[]500 folders $10.00 [}3000 folders or more $12.50 per 1000 





Serving the manifold functions of 
former years, the 1961 Theme Folder 
has the additional advantage of be- 
ing utilized as a table-tent for club 
luncheons and dinners, interclub and 
division meetings, and Ladies’ Nights. 
The new folder, when properly folded 


Order through your club secretary or enclose your remittance 
in full for prompt shipment. 


BILL: Kiwanis Club of 





a 





Order your supply of 1961 Theme Folders from . 
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and 
RAISE 
MONEY 
ppele. 


NO REPACKING OR GAGGING! 
READY TO SELL IN THE 


HANDY SIX-PACK OR 
EIGHT-PACK ASSORTMENTS! 


Never before such an easy, proven way to 
raise funds for your worthy Kiwanis projects! 
Everyone needs light bulbs. Solar Light 
Bulbs last over 1,000 hours, more than 
35% longer life than other leading bulbs. 
And Solar makes it easy for you to get 
started! There’s no investment, no cash out- 
lay, and unsold bulbs may be returned! 
Here's how the profits can pile up! 


Sell each Six-Pack for $1.50 

Your Cost _ 0 
Profit each Six-Pack . . . $ .60 
Profit each case (18 packs) $10.80 
Sell each Eight-Pack . . . $2.00 

Your Cost . . . 1.20 
Profit each Eight-Pack . . . $ .80 
Profit each case (12 packs) $9.60 


Each Solar Six-Pack contains 2 100 Watt, 
2 75 Watt and 2 60 Watt Light Bulbs. The 
Eight-Pack contains two extra 100 Watt 
bulbs. 


~ A 50 member club can raise $1,080 in one 
meeting by selling only 2 cases of Solar 


Six-Packs per member! Start now! 


eMAIL THIS -COUPON TODAY! 











Solar Fund Raising Dept. K361 

Solar Electric Division 

El-Tronics, Inc. 

Warren, Pa. 

Please send complete information about 
the Solar Fund Raising Program. Please 
list your Title or the Chairman of your 


Committee on this coupon. 
PLEASE PRINT 


eciceeecanee 











Your Name Title 
Club Address 
Town State 





Chairman's Name 





(NEWS AND EVENTS from page 6) 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 













JUST A MINUTE ,WALT_I WANT TO SEND A CARD TO FRANCIS. 
HE’S LAID UP WITH A BROKEN TOE. AND WHILE IM AT ITI MIGHT AS 
WELL SEND AN ANNIVERSARY CARD TO BILL AND ETHEL , THIRTY YEARS 
MARRIED, YOU KNOW. AND THAT REMINDS ME, SAL AND MITSI'S TWINS 
WILL BE FIVE YEARS OLD NEXT WEEK! - 































I 
THE MEMBER WHO NEVER 
FORGETS TO REMEMBER/ 





GENERAL OFFICE 

STAFF CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
THREE ADDITIONS to the field staff of the 
General Office of Kiwanis International 
have been announced by Secretary O. E. 
Peterson. Meanwhile, one veteran staff 
worker has taken up a newly created 
position, and a new director for Circle K 
clubs has been chosen. All five men 
have had long standing connections with 
Kiwanis. 

The new field service representatives 
are Munro Gerrie of Chicago, Illinois; 
Joseph O. Epler of Seattle, Washington; 
and James C. Graham of Morrisonville, 
Illinois. Munro Gerrie, who returns to 
the staff as a field service representative, 
served in this post and in the General 
Office for tem years before 1957. Joe 
Epler, past governor of the Pacific North- 
west District, was a consultant in the 
plywood industry and worked in the 
wholesale and retail hardware business 
before taking up his new post. Jim Gra- 
ham was superintendent of schools in 
Morrisonville before joining the staff. 
He was a lieutenant governor in the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District in 1954 
and was elected to the same office again 
this year. 

Before being named to the newly cre- 








EPLER 


GERRIE 


GRAHAM 


ated post of publications editor, Willian 
B. Bracke worked for seven years as ; 
field service representative. During that 
time he helped organize 259 clubs, and 
in 1955 set the record for field service 
men by helping to build forty-eight new 
clubs. He is the author of a book about 
Kansas called Wheat Country, plus book 
reviews for the New York Herald 
Tribune, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
other newspapers and magazines. As 
publications editor, Bill will edit all 
printed literature originated by the 
Genera! Office, with the exception of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Don S. Vaughn, a native of Texas, has 
been named director of Circle K clubs. 
Before joining the Kiwanis staff, he was 
in business in Odessa, Texas. A former 
Circle K man himself, Don was governor 
of the Texas-Oklahoma Circle K Dis- 
trict in 1958, the year he graduated from 
the University of Corpus Christi. He is 
also a former member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Corpus Christi and of the Per- 
mian Basin club of Odessa. He will serve 
as liaison between Circle K International 
and related Board and International 
Committees of Kiwanis in administering 
Circle K affairs and in developing its 
service programs. 


BRACKE VAUGHN 





KEY CLUBBERS TO MEET 

IN PHILADELPHIA 

Key Cius President Steve Copple has 

announced that Philadelphia will be the 

site of the Key Club International Con- 

vention this year. The convention will 

be held July 9 through 12 in the Belle- 

vue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Last year’s convention at Boston was 


attended by over 2100 Key Clubbers 
Attendance at this year’s event is ex- 
pected to eclipse that figure. 

The Key Club board of trustees also 
recently determined the sites for the 
1962 and -63 conventions. Tentatively, 
the ’62 convention will be held in Long 
Beach, California; the ’63 convention, in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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At no obligation, I’m interested in information about 
the —_ “Thermo-Fax”’ Brand Copying Machines can 
simplify the jobs I’ve checked. 


General Copying Statements Addressing Labels 
Projection Transparencies Paper Plates Systems Papers 
Laminating Checkif you nowuse a “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine. 





The ~THERMO-FA 

Copying Machin 

does all these jo 
and more! 


COPYING 
LAMINATING 
ADDRESSING LABELS 
PROJECTION TRANSPARENC! 
SYSTEMS PAPERS 
PAPER PLATES 


; 
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Thermo-Fax 










SEE FOR YOURSELF 
... the most versatile business machine in the business world 


On Wall Street, Michigan Avenue, Main Street U.S.A.—‘‘Thermo-Fax”’ 
Brand Copying Machines are speeding business communications, 
simplifying paperwork. They are doing general copying, addressing 
labels, laminating—making projection transparencies and paper ' 
plates. Also, systems papers as little as 2¢ a copy! Plus many more jobs. 

And, all-electric ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines are delivering : 
each job perfectly dry in 4 seconds! 

The ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is the business man’s busi- 
ness machine for one sound reason... does more jobs! See for your- 
self. Mail the coupon. 


Re es 


_ 


\ Thermo-Fax 


‘Sf COPYING eee 


Minenesora [fining ano 


= TVAnuracturinG COMPANY 


..- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


THE TERM “‘THERMO-FAXK 





S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF M COMPANY 
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PACKER’S 


Charm Soa 


PACKERS 100% PROFIT 
FUND RAISING PLAN... 


has helped make money 
for these Kiwanis Clubs 
.. . It can do the same for yours! 


The Kiwanis Club of Hobe Sound, Fla., made 
$700... the Kiwanis Club of Albany, Ga., made 
$765 ... the Kiwanis Club of Lowell, Mass., 
made $1000 . the Kiwanis Club of Groton, 
Conn., made $3863 . the Kiwanis Club of 
Knoxville Mt. Oliver, Pa., made $3000! 


And many other Kiwanis Clubs the country 
over have raised funds quickly and easily for 
their worthwhile projects with famous Packers 
Charm Soap. The proof is in the tremendous 
number of reorders! 


Made of the purest, finest ingredients, Packers 
Charm Soap is mild, pleasantly scented, and 
contains Hexachlorophene, that destroys odor- 
producing skin bacteria. Made by the makers of 
Packers Pine Tar Soap, world famous since 1869. 





PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC., Dept.K361, Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send the following postage prepaid: 
one box Charm Soap and one box Carousel Soap for Children for $1.00 


Complete information on Packer's 100% Profit Fund Raising Plan! 


Kiwonis Club of — 


' 
! 
' 
i 
! 
i 
! 
' (enclose check or money order with coupon) 
! 
i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
] 


(Person to whom soap is to be sent) 





City Zone 





THE MAGIC FORMULA! 


PACKERS CHARM SOAP 
100% PROFIT PLAN 


You sell each Box for $1.25 
Your cost .60 
Your profit .65 


An average 50 member group 


with each member pledged to 

sell only one case (20 gift boxes) 

will net $650 profit. Apply 

this Magic Formula to your 

group and return the coupon 
with your order today! 
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On behalf of the New York District, 
President Joe Tally presents a plaque to 
Herbert Hoover. New York Kiwanians 
named him “Man of the Year” for his 
statesmanship and aid to Boys Clubs. 


KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Dr. R. Glenn Reed, Jr., Marietta, 
Georgia; trustee: Elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Marietta 


> J. W. Fanning, Athens, Georgia: 
Named Man of the Year (1960) in Serv- 
ice to Georgia Agriculture by the Pro- 
gressive Farmer magazine. 


> Frank L. Bogart, Pleasant Hills, Penn- 
sylvania: Honored on the television pro- 
gram “This is Your Life” for service to 
his community and the physically handi- 
capped 


> William Kendrick Ewing, Louisville, 
Kentucky: Named “Outstanding Young 
Man of 1960” by the Louisville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is immediate 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Louisville. 


>» Kelly Thompson, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky: Named “Kentuckian of the Year” 
by the Kentucky Press Association. He 
is president of Western Kentucky State 
College. 


>» G. Ernest Halpenny, London, Ontario: 
Appointed a Cabinet Minister (without 
portfolio) in the Canadian Government 
In the past, he has worked extensively 
with the government’s Treasury Board 


>» Harry A. Spencer, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Elected an associate justice—one of six 
—to the Supreme Court of Nebraska. 





DEATHS 


Harry A. Irving, Port Arthur- 
Fort William, Ontario; governor, 
Western Canada District, 1950 


Thomas E. Chambers, Florence, 
Alabama; governor, Alabama Dis- 
trict, 1951. 
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CLUB-BUILDING CLUBS 
WILL GET TROPHIES 
\s AN ADDED incentive to new club build- 
ng, sponsoring clubs, for the first time 
this year, will be given a loving cup 
rophy to be placed beside their gong 
uring meetings. The trophy, which is 
et on a walnut base and measures more 
than a foot high, will be presented to 
a sponsoring club by its district gover- 
nor on the night a new club is chartered. 
A caption on the base of the trophy 
will be engraved with the name of the 
sponsoring club, and will give the name 
and year of organization of the new club. 





General Douglas MacArthur has been 


made an honorary member of the Ki- | 


wanis Club of Norfolk, Virginia. “I take 
great pride in being inducted into such 
a notable fellowship,” the General said. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD 

CHARMS GUESTS 

A HUSH came over the crowd that had 
gathered for the 42nd annual meeting 
of the Texas-Oklahoma District. The 
tinkle of ice-cubes in water glasses was 
stilled, people stopped eating, conversa- 
tions ended in mid-sentence. A compact, 
dignified figure in an open-neck sport- 
shirt walked confidently to the podium. 
Once there, he chose a nearby chair and 
placed it flush against the lecturn. Care- 
fully, he lifted his full frame up onto 
the chair. His head now well above the 
microphone, Bill Gilstrap, Jr:, age three, 
announced: “Welcome to Amarillo!” The 
crowd applauded instantly. 

The whole business was quite un- 
rehearsed. Young Bill’s father, Bill Gil- 
strap, Sr., was convention chairman of 
this year’s Texas-Oklahoma meeting. At 
one point in the program, the podium 
was unoccupied, and Bill, Jr. asked his 
father if he might welcome the Kiwani- 
ans to his city. His father suggested that 
indeed he ought to do so, and young 
Bill, needing no further prodding, pro- 
ceeded to extol the virtues of his city to 
attentive Kiwanians for four minutes. 


BUOYANT BRIEF 
Tue Krwants Cuus of Coos Bay, Oregon 
dmits that the 1961 officers of Kiwanis 
clubs around the country are both com- 
petent and energetic. However, their 
officers, they claim, surpass the rest in 
being “young” and “able.” The president 
of the Coos Bay club is Wave Young; 
the vice-president is Harry Able. 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hogy 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 






easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH we 


Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just FITCH 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of Revoven 
® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 

F ITCH down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 

LEADING MAN’S FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 


SHAM POO hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 














GOLDEN FRENCH PURSE BILLFOLD 


A feminine favorite! This large, roomy 
leather-lined coin purse has a bill pull- 
out feature with a taffeta lined cur- 
rency pocket and 8-photo card case. 
The rich burnish of gold added to 
Pearlescent Cowhide makes this a lux- 
urious gift for the ladies. The Kiwanis 
emblem is gold-stamped on the inside 
of the purse. 


EP-25 Golden French Purse Billfold $7.70 


(All prices include 10% Federal Tax— 
Prices slightly higher in Canada) 





Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 101 East Erie St., Chicago 11 














4THIS HAND CARRIES 
A LIFE SAVER 


Donated by a Kiwanis Club. Here’s a 
low cost project in which your Club can 
aid every person in your community. 
The Globe M/M Mouth-to-Mask Resus- 
citator is welcomed by every fire and 
police department, rescue squad, camp, 
school and public swimming pool. 























Your Kiwanis 
Club name 
imprinted 

here 


For complete information write: 







GLOBE Industries, Inc., Medical & Hospital 
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INCREASE 


Your Income up to 


50% 


INVEST IN 
aunderama 
Coin-Operated + Fully Automatic * Laundry Stores 


Launderamas are the perfect “second” busi- 
ness for men in all salary brackets. The ini- 
tial Launderama investment is amazingly low; 
the return is exceptionally high and begins 
the day the store opens. 

Because Launderama operating costs are ex- 
tremely low and free of franchise fees, you 
are able to offer your customers from 40% 
to 60% savings on al! their laundry needs. 
Consequently, Launderamas quickly win com- 
munity acceptance and popularity and are 
conducive to chain operation. 

You enjoy built-in security when you in- 
vest in Launderamas because they are com- 
petition proof. Their custom-designed equip- 
ment can handle twice the amount of clothes 
as the average commercial washers and at 
half the maintenance and utility costs. And 
this outstanding double-load (20-lb.) equip- 
ment is available to you at the lowest financ- 
ing terms in the industry—10% down with 
the balance financed at 6% over three years. 

The nation-wide Zeolux Corp. organization, 
pioneer in this highly successful and proven 
field, is ready to offer you assistance in plan- 
ning, establishing and financing your own 
laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributor call: 


Lro.ux 
CORP. 


©1960 Zeolux Corp. 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 



























DEPT. K 
261 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


YUkon 6-9740 















Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 


The S-6 


PeOFTICE VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 












for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens. wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 


Biecoter i (ea VALET mans 
ont tatiotend) eoeboas table Werte tad Loser 


equipment and complete checkrooms Rack. for the office and the home 


Cues, WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Catalog 
OV-7 Rt. 83 & Madison Street ¢ Elmhurst, Iilinois 
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CLUB CLINIC 





Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 


Q. If a Kiwanian attends a meeting at 
another club, who is responsible for 
providing a record of that attendance 
so that he may be given credit by his 
own club? 


A. The member himself should secure 
this record. A statement certifying his 
attendance should be signed by the sec- 
retary of the club he visits. 


Q. Our club has a youth service fund 
that is invested at a high rate of in- 
terest. The fund now has a large bal- 
ance, and it has been proposed that 
the interest be used for club adminis- 
trative purposes. Is this proper? 


A. Assuming that the money in your 
youth service fund is the result of fund- 
raising activities in which the public 
participated, the fund is really in trust 
for the financing of the youth projects 
of your club, and should be used only 
for this purpose. If your club has more 
money accumulated than is necessary 
for your youth service activities, it 
would be well to broaden the scope of 
these activities. 


Q. May the board of directors of our 
club combine dues and the charge for 
meals and collect this amount in ad- 
vance without the consent of the mem- 
bership? 


A. No. Article XV, Section 3, of your 
club bylaws and the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws provides that revenue from 
sources other than membership fees and 
dues may be raised as determined by 
the board of directors and approved by 
the club. 


Q. The clergy who are members of 
our club are honorary members. May 
we present them with Kiwanis lapel 
buttons? 


A. Yes. Article XIV, Section 1 of the 
International Constitution provides: 
“Any active, reserve, privileged, or hon- 
orary member, in good standing in a 
chartered club shall be entitled to wear 
the emblem and/or other insignia, as 
may from time to time be adopted by 
the Board of Trustees.” 


Q. For several years our club has met 
on Friday evening. We lost members 
who could not attend on Fridays and 
had difficulty in securing new mem- 
bers because of the meeting night. The 
board of directors voted to change the 
weekly meeting to Monday night. Our 
attendance has increased and we have 
secured several new members. However, 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


some of our members have violently 
opposed the change, insisting that the 
membership should have been allowed 
to vote on the matter. Is this correct? 


A. No. Article X, Section 1 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws, and 
the bylaws of your club, provides: “This 
club shall hold a weekly breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner meeting on such 
day and such time end place as shall 
be determined by the board of directors.” 


Q. Must a club hold fifty-two meetings 
each year? 


A. The International Bylaws requires 
that each Kiwanis club shall hold one 
weekly meeting, not fifty-two meetings 
in a year. In 1960 a club that met on 
Friday would have held fifty-three 
meetings in the year. 


Q. We have just completed the organi- 
zation ‘of a new club. What is our 
club’s responsibility to the new club? 


A. The members of your club should 
attend meetings of the new club until 
the club is well-established, but should 
in no way dominate those meetings. 
Your club’s board members should also 
attend board meetings of the new club. 


Q. I am immediate-past president and 
also chairman of the Committee on 
Laws and Regulations. Do I have a 
vote at board meetings as chairman of 
this committee and another vote as 
immediate-past president? 


A. You have no vote as a committee 
chairman. Only the officers and direc- 
tors can make and vote on motions at 
board meetings. 


Q. I was retired in 1957 by the corpo- 
ration with which I was employed. At 
that time my club transferred me from 
active membership to privileged mem- 
bership. I have since been told that a 
retired person may be an active mem- 
ber. Is this correct? 


A. Yes. The International Bylaws were 
amended at the 1958 convention to pro- 
vide that retired persons shall be clas- 
sified as active club members. Retire- 
ment is no longer a qualification for 
privileged membership. 


Q. What is the best way to interest a 
new member in the work of a club? 


A. Put him to work. Find out what his 


interests are and assign him to a com- 
mittee related to those interests. 
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A TIME T0 LEAD 


MARCH 


a has a strange way of talking sense to 
people who care to listen. Consider, for example, 
this admonishment by Theodore Roosevelt, ad- 
dressing his countrymen in 1899: “If we stand idly 
by, if we seek merely swollen, slothful ease and 
ignoble peace, if we shrink from the hard contests 
where men must win at hazard of their lives and 
at the risk of all they hold dear, then the bolder 
and stronger peoples will pass us by and will win 
for themselves the domination of the world.” To- 
day, these words fall upon us like bricks. For 
those of us now living in the Age of Affluence, they 
seem menacingly prophetic. 

That Americans have created an Age of Afflu- 
ence is now beyond doubt. To confirm this, all we 
need do is look around us, at our automobiles, 
ranch houses, and television sets. But this new 
affluence has brought with it some disturbing 
problems, too. Without a challenge, many people 
are beginning to experience a sense of inner guilt, 
discomfort, and bewilderment. On the one hand, 
they love all their new-found material comforts. 
But on the other hand, they miss the old struggles 
and long for a challenge to spark them forward. 
Today, in America, we have come to the peculiar 
state where there are millions of people who “have 
everything” and at the same time suddenly find 
that life has lost its savor. They are uneasy in the 
feeling that there is something wrong with having 
too much plenty. They are uncomfortable on the 
threshold of happiness. What they are searching 
for is something above and beyond themselves, 
something that will make life important and 
worth living. 

This phenomenon is a relatively new one. Start- 
ing with the first settlers, Americans, until re- 
cently, have been a people driven onward by some 
sort of challenge, and often by actual crisis. We 
started as a nation of Puritans and pioneers, and 
that tradition has stayed with us; we recall that 
there had always been an obstacle to overcome, a 
devil to conquer, a new frontier to surmount. 

Of course, some people will argue, if America 
were to be struck by some external disaster, we 
would instantly recapture this sense of challenge. 
To this I say that America is now in the grips of a 
challenge. But it is a more subtle challenge than 
we are accustomed to, one that is emerging more 
gradually than others we have known. To many 
it is still obscure. But it is here, nevertheless. It is 
all around us, in every home, in every factory, in 
every store, and in every school. And it is a job for 
leadership—my kind of leadership and your kind 
of leadership—to help people see it clearly. 

What is now happening is that changing condi- 
tions in the world are stripping away a Great Il]lu- 
sion which, more than anything else, has contrib- 
uted to the sense of moral slackness and discontent 
in these post-war times. This illusion was the belief 
that America, following our victory in World War II, 
was entitled to easy, automatic, prosperous, and 
perpetual leadership throughout the free world. 
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But now, with the emergence of many new nations 
and groups of nations, we find that this assumption 
is being challenged on every front—political, eco- 
nomic, military, and cultural. In short, a new bal- 
ance of power is forming and it is forcing us to 
reappraise and reassert ourselves as a nation. 

Accompanying this reappraisal must be the 
emergence of a new spirit of nationalism that will 
shatter all sense of complacency from stem to 
stern. As it takes form, it cannot help but affect 
all Americans—and affect them for the better. 

This new spirit that I am talking about is not to 
be confused with Fourth of July patriotism. It is 
certainly not the boastful chauvinism so often 
charged to Americans. Patriotism is a fine and 
positive force if it inspires one to win by being 
better. But it can also be negative, vicious, and 
destructive if it makes us smug, lazy, arrogant, or 
complacent. 

No, this new spirit must be comprised of some- 
thing more than patriotism. It must be an awak- 
ening to the hard facts of life in this already 
swiftly moving decade—facts measured in such 
solid terms as gold movements, balance of trade, 
world prices, atomic inventions, and votes in the 
United Nations. Against this background, its cen- 
tral themes must be competence and competition— 
good, hard, heads-up, old-fashioned competition, 
where the rewards and recognitions are based on 
exvellence, effort, ability, and inner discipline. If 
we are to reassert our claim to lead the world, it 
will require the creative best of every individual. 
We must realize that in no area of world affairs 
can we take our leadership for granted. For lead- 
ership, of all things, is not a right; leadership must 
be earned and re-earned, day after day. 

What is the answer? I believe it revolves around 
the word “discipline.” In his recently published 
memoirs, Bernard Baruch bears down decisively 
on this point. “Too often,” he says, “We blame the 
nation’s troubles on others—Russia, the govern- 
ment, labor, business—whatever our favorite whip- 
ping boy may be. But it is far more likely that we 
will find the source of our national trials in our 
own failure as individuals to discipline ourselves 
to do what the nation’s well-being demands.” 

If we are to win the coming struggle, we shall 
have to rediscover the truth of this particular 
personal challenge to every American. It will not 
be easy in a society where everybody lives by 
pleasing everybody else, but I believe it can be 
done. Indeed, it must be done. THE END 
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Sunpay and the Sunday fol- 
lowing, Americans, no matter 
where they live, cannot do certain 
things. | 
In Massachusetts they cannot 
dredge for oysters but may dig for 
clams 


In Alabama they cannot buy food 
in a delitatessen but can be served 
in restaurants and at lunch stands. 

In Arizona they will pay a $5 fine 
for barbering but they can trim any- 


one’s locks in California and can 
only shave an aged invalid in Massa- 
chusetts. 


In. New York they cannot buy 
kosher meats in a grocery but it’s all 
right to purchase hard liquor in a 


c) bar after 1 p.m. 
] ? e) 4 And in Missouri convicts are ex- 
cused from Sunday labor. 

These are some of America’s blue 
laws—so called because they’re com- 
monly ascribed to puritanical “blue- 
noses” who promote rules telling 
people what they can and cannot do 

on Sunday. Until the past decade tew 
: Americans knew about most of the 
5 7 8 O 10 1 l laws and even fewer observed them. 
Feeble penalties—a $4 fine in Penn- 
sylvania, $1 for some Arkansas vio- 
lations—plus law officers who winked 
at offenders, long ago made break- 
ing most blue laws old hat. 
But now the blue laws are rising 
again. They are cause for argument 


c ahd inquiry before the US Supreme 

3 14 15 16 i] 7 1 § Court and courts and legislatures in 
. nearly half the states. In the present 
1961 round of legislative sessions, 
state lawmakers are being pressured 
from all sides to make mote changes 
in Sunday blue laws. Liberalize the 
laws, demand some people. Strength- 
en them, others call. Connecticut, 
Minnesota, and New Jersey are pri- 
mary battlegrounds this year, but 
opposing forces are doubtless aiming 
at action in many more states. 

Thus begins the newest chapter in 
the history of blue laws, which stem 
from Moses’ commandment, “The 
seventh day is the sabbath...in it 
thou shalt not do any work.” Every 
state has Sunday laws and they have 
existed in America almost from the 
day the Pilgrims landed: Massachu- 
setts wrote a blue law in 1653, and 


7 28 29 30 3 
New Jersey banned “servile work, 


In an effort to regain profits lost on the Sabbath to sasiiidl ddineations: d-dimibeenenry 
discount houses, many downtown merchants travel” in 1675. 
are championing the revival of blue laws—with mixed results Why all the fuss now? The blame 
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lies to a great extent on suburbia’s 
topsy-turvy effect on American cus- 
toms. When World War II ended, 
millions of young families able to 
obtain favorable mortgages fled 
cities for the relaxed informality of 
backyard cookovts and jungle gyms. 
Stores flocked after the suburbanites 
and clustered in sprawling shopping 
centers where sales last year were 
estimated at more than forty billion 
dollars. 

Then, in the early 1950’s, the 
shopping centers were followed by 
discount department stores selling 
anything from baby cribs to FM sets 
with the gee-whiz ardor of a pitch- 
man and the low prices of a whole- 
saler. “Business as usual on Sun- 
day,” advertised these pipe-rack, 
low-overhead stores that trumpeted 
their bargains with exotic names— 
Giant Tiger, Family Fair, Shoppers 
Fair, Bargaintown, U.S.A., Two Guys 
from Harrison. Before long the dis- 
counters were well established along 
suburban highways and Sunday 
shoppers were crowding in. 


Tue errect of their Sunday sales- 
manship on established retailers was 
immediate and sharp. As weekday 
revenue slacked off, many small city 
businesses found that for the first 
time they had something in common 
with big downtown department stores 
—a loathing for discounters. They 
also found that they had one ready- 
made weapon to fight them with— 
blue laws. Where Sunday sales hit 
pocketbooks hardest, respected mer- 
chant leaders of the community 
banded together and unleashed that 
weapon against the brash, price-cut- 
ting upstarts. Enforce those un- 
heeded laws, they beseeched the au- 
thorities; close down Godless (and 
unfair) competition. 

Thus, in the late 1950’s, police and 
deputies in city after city moved to 
protect Sunday’s peace and tranquil- 
ity. The uproar was loud, the clash 
bitter. 

Paramus, New Jersey police forci- 
bly closed three discount houses 
Sunday after Sunday, since state 
law then provided no fine for re- 
maining open. 

Connecticut self-service laundry 
operators went to court for permis- 
sion to stay open seven days weekly 
until their state legislature could 
study the problem in 1961. A Mobile, 
Alabama grand jury ordered arrest 
for violators in their city. 

Columbus, Ohio police arrested 
over one hundred persons, from 
aquarium to supermarket owners, in 
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a 1959 crackdown, but won only 
seven convictions. Many cases were 
thrown out when arresting police- 
men were revealed to be on special 
duty in the pay of downtown mer- 
chants. 

But cooperation from local politi- 
cians was not always easy to secure. 
Some politicians feared that identifi- 
cation with strict enforcement would 
prove unpopular at the polls. One 
editor called the enforcement of 
Sunday laws “one of America’s all- 
time hot potatoes.” Nevertheless, in 
Euclid, Ohio, Mayor Kenneth J. 
Sims, who was up for re-election, 
tackled blue laws with the attitude, 
“As long as it’s the law, we’ll enforce 
it.” Aided by the city’s Kiwanis club, 
which distributed posters to mer- 
chants, Sims first appealed to busi- 
nessmen to close on Sundays, then 
filed an affidavit against the one dis- 
counter who refused. Did Sims suffer 
at the polls? In November 1959, Sims 
carried every precinct and captured 
73 per cent of the vote in his Cleve- 
land suburb of 62,000. 

In other cities and states the very 
laws themselves—fuzzily drafted; 
shot through with exclusions, excep- 
tions, and loopholes; carrying weak- 
kneed penalties—were at fault. In the 
American tradition to change the 
law if it doesn’t please, forces nor- 
mally cool to each other locked arms 
and today present a more or less 
united front for enacting stronger 
blue laws in this year’s legislative 
sessions. Forming this coalition are 
the National Association of Retail 
Merchants, representing store man- 
agement, and the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Association, an AFL- 
CIO affiliated labor organization, plus 
their respective state and local units. 
In the legislative caucus rooms, they 
are being joined by numerous reli- 
gious organizations, such as _ the 
Lord’s Day Alliance of the United 
States and the Woman’s National 
Sabbath Alliance, both Sunday sales 
foes of long standing. 


How svccessrut this alliance of 
merchants, churchmen, and clerks 
will be this year is not known at 
this writing, but some _ indication 
comes from the last biennial round 
of legislative sessions in 1959. Bills to 
strengthen or weaken the blue laws 
were dumped into the legislative 
hoppers of nearly twenty states, and 
legislators from Maine to California 
traded theory, theology, and eco- 
nomics before blue-law changes of 
some sort were written in fourteen 
states. 


The box score: seven strengthened, 
six weakened, and one changed both 
ways. 

The six states—California, Mary- 
land, New York, North and South 
Carolina, and West Virginia — that 
weakened their laws did so by grant- 
ing miscellaneous exceptions for 
such activities as the sale of tomb- 
stones and shrimp trawling. 

Ohio representatives considered 
everything from outright repeal to 
bolstering existing blue laws before 
reaching a unique conclusion. Many 
recreations were excluded but “open- 
ing a building or place for the trans- 
action of business” was classed as 
illegal common labor. This clause 
gave new vigor to a drive against 
Sunday sellers by established busi- 
nessmen. 

In four of the seven states where 
sterner blue laws were enacted, the 
laws abolished auto sales on Sunday. 
Florida, Iowa, Maine, and Wisconsin, 
thus joined Indiana and Minnesota, 
which had made auto trading illegal 
in 1957. 

Florida lawmakers declared can- 
didly, if confusedly, their economic 
reasons for banning Sunday car- 
dealing: “Sales of motor vehicles on 
those days result in increased costs 
to buyers for the reason that if only 
one or two dealers operate on Sun- 
day and legal holidays they gain a 
little extra business from other deal- 
ers who, for self-preservation, will 
be forced to engage im sales on the 
same days with resultant increased 
overhead costs, dissatisfied em- 
ployees, and higher auto prices. By 
polls taken in Florida it appears that 
more than 90 per cent of the new- 
and used-car dealers are opposed to 
the sale of motor vehicles on Sunday 
...but are in most of the larger cities 
now selling ...on those days to meet 
competition.” 

These same arguments were ap- 
plied to retailing and were cited ef- 
fectively by anti-Sunday sales forces 
who pressed for and won strong ac- 
tion on general Sunday sales in the 
populous states of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. Virginia leg- 
islators stamped approval on a stiff 
anti-sales law with $100 fines for 
first offenders, after cautiously ex- 
cluding the state’s proudest product, 
smoked and cured hams, from the 
ban. And, in what turned into the 
forerunner of current Supreme Court 
tests of blue laws, Pennsylvania leg- 
islators enacted a tough closing law 
making Sunday retail sales of many 
items subject to $100 fines, compared 

(see SUNDAY SELLING page 46) 
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ast OcToper, as a preview to a 
|’ drive that Kiwanians from west- 
ern states and provinces bound for 
the Toronto convention next summer 
may take, Bob McCullough and I 
motored over the newest link in the 
Trans-Canada Highway. This latest 
stretch of asphalt, from Port Arthur 
to Sault Sainte Marie, meanders for 
450 .miles along the northern shore- 
line of Lake Superior. We made the 
trip just one month after the last 
segment—a 165-mile strip through 
rugged country between the Agawa 
River and the town of Marathon (see 
map)—had been completed. 

The route discussed here, although 
toured in October under far different 
conditions than may be expected 
next July, is the most scenic ap- 
proach to Toronto. As photographs 
on these pages suggest, the road was 
built through virgin hunting and 
fishing lands. Opportunities to en- 
gage in sports, camping, sightseeing, 
and picture-taking are plentiful all 
along the way. 


We wert Chicago by plane on Sat- 
urday morning, arrived in Duluth 
shortly before noon, and rented a 
car. Our first thought was of lunch, 
so we drove to The Flame, located at 
Fifth Avenue and the harbor. This 
restaurant, with large windows over- 
looking the city’s waterfront, is well 
known for its trout and whitefish, 
and for the ship-passing ritual that 
takes place whenever a large boat 
leaves the harbor. Here 


enters or 








you see Hubert Gaune, manager of 
The Flame, looking through a tele- 
scope to learn the name of a passing 
ship. He then consults “Green’s Great 


” 


Lakes and Seaway Directory,” rings 
The Flame’s ship’s bell, and an- 
nounces by loud speaker the vessel’s 
name, cargo, tonnage, length, beam, 
owner, and destination. During the 
peak shipping season, ships pass The 
Flame’s windows every twenty min- 
utes. Keeping up with this pace is 
worth the trouble, though, because 
patrons of the marine-decor restau- 
rant love the gimmick. Says owner 
Jimmie Oreck: “We catch it if we 
don’t ring the bell.” 


Hicuway 61 out of Duluth to the 
Canadian border is one of those pic- 
ture-book routes that make it awfully 
hard to keep your mind on your driv- 
ing, but we were to get used to these 
temptations by the time we reached 
Sault Sainte Marie. Number 61 steers 
you along Lake Superior for about 
135 miles. Since we were on “vaca- 
tion,” as Kiwanians will be this sum- 
mer, we often stopped to concentrate 
on the scenery, enjoying the untram- 
melled view of trees, bluffs, and water, 
with an occasional cabin. The town 
of Two Harbors, in the heart of the 
ore country, struck our curiosity, so 
we wheeled right for a few blocks 
and found ourselves beside an ancient 
steam locomotive standing next to a 
building that turned out to be the 
Lake County Historical Museum. The 
locomotive, we learned, arrived by 





scow in 1883 to lay the first rails ir 
the area. Coupled behind it are a 
tender and a caboose. The museun 
has walls covered with old photo- 
graphs, complete with descriptions, 
depicting the arduous days of rail- 
roading and mining camps. 


Next stop was the Split Rock Light- 
house, twenty miles up the lake 
from Two Harbors. The interior of 
the lighthouse isn’t open to the pub- 
lic, but you can get a pretty good 
look at the “eye” of the tower and 
the long drop to the monstrous rocks 
and battering water below. The light- 
house was built after the Big Storm 
of November 28, 1905—mightiest of 
the century on the lake—in which 
several ships foundered. It’s manned 
by a crew of two Coast Guardsmen, 
headed by a civilian, who live with 
their families in three spacious houses 
near the lighthouse. The little com- 
munity could be named Seclusion 
Heights. The Coast Guardsman on 
duty when we visited—he had just 
turned on the lamp and was heading 
back to his house—was looking ahead 
to the long, lonely winter and said: 
“Tf a man can’t get a novel written 
here, he can’t get one written any- 
where.” 


Ar Granp Marais, thirty-seven miles 
from the Canadian border, we took a 
room for the night at a motel by the 
lake. We were lullabied to sleep by 
the breakers muffle-drumming on ou! 
pillows with a monotonous but sooth- 
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ing rhythm that would make you a 
fortune if you could bottle it and sell 
it to drug stores as a soporific. Next 
morning, this Music for Sleeping was 
matched by Scenery for Awakening. 
Just a few feet beyond our windows 
was the picture you see here—and for 
a lot less than an ocean voyage costs. 


Turis 1s Grand Marais, with wide 
welcoming avenues that would be 
the envy of many larger cities. In 
Grand Marais they merely lead out 
of town. 


Canapa is only 149 miles from 
Duluth. It seems longer only when 
you stop to look at locomotives and 
lighthouses, and listen to the lullaby 
of the lake. At the Pigeon River 
border station, we were admitted 
with no fuss by a bland guard who 
inquired briefly into our plans, an- 
swered our questions, and made us 
feel quite like somebody from next 
door who’d come over to borrow a 
cup of flour and was welcome to it. 
A few miles past the border, we 
stopped at Pigeon River Falls, which 
you can approach by wooden gang- 
way to within clothes-spraying dis- 
tance. Now that motorists can circle 
Lake Superior, the Pigeon River 
crossing will be among the busiest 
along the US-Canada border. The 
completion of this circle has not ex- 
actly been received with sadness. At 
Port Arthur one Canadian told us: 
“I was hoping that if I wouldn’t live 
to see it, my grandchildren would. I 
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wonder what the Wright Brothers 
would have said if they’d known that 
I would be able to fly around the 
lake before I could drive around it.” 


Piceon River flows parallel to High- 
way 61 for most of the forty-two 
miles from the border to the twin 
cities of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, which Canadians generally 
refer to as the Lakehead. The Lake- 
head is Canada’s second largest in- 
land port, surpassed in tonnage only 
by Montreal. Now, with the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, it has 
become an ocean port. Near the wa- 
terfront, at the mouth of the Kamin- 
istiquia River, lies ‘“‘The Sleeping 
Giant,’ Canada’s answer to Paul 
Bunyan. The Giant is an enormous 
rock formation that looks like a 
human face outlined in the sky. Be- 
cause of a mist that obscured the 
Giant, which is seven miles long and 
one thousand feet high, Bob wasn’t 
able to shoot it. Nor were we able to 
bring the Lakehead into focus from 
the top of Mount McKay, which 
is six hundred feet straight up 
above Fort William and the Kamin- 
istiquia. Another natural wonder that 
local citizens recommend, as a short 
side trip, is the Kakabeka Falls, 
eighteen miles off the Lake Superior 
Route on Highway 17 as it swings 
west toward Manitoba. Lakehead 
people fondly call the falls “The 
Niagara of the North,” and especially 
during the spring flow is this epithet 
said to be apt. The Kakabeka Falls 








are 128 feet high. Together, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur have a popu- 
lation of 90,000, and there are several 
good motels, hotels, and restaurants 
to accommodate travelers. We took 
our Sunday noon meal at the Prince 
Arthur Hotel and telephoned ahead 
to Terrace Bay, 133 miles from the 
Lakehead, to reserve hotel space for 
that night. Pointing the car east, we 
left town on Highway 17—the Lake 
Superior Route—for the long stretch 
of our journey that eventually would 
bring us to Sault Sainte Marie. 


See THOSE ominous clouds? Shortly 
after this picture was taken—we were 
about twenty miles out of Port Arthur 
—a determined snowfall began dark- 
ening the day and collecting every- 
where but on the highway. Not a 
happy sight when you’ve got four 
hundred miles of driving ahead of you 
and you’re supposed to take pictures 
—and weather predictions tell of zero- 
cold and snow through the day. In 
between the snow flakes we could see 
miles of white birches to the left and 
right of the highway—a Christmas- 
card scene, with sixty-three shopping 
days till Christmas. The roadside 
markers indicated that we were driv- 
ing on “The King’s Highway.” This 
confused us because we knew that 
England’s reigning monarch is a 
Queen. When we arrived home we 
posed our question to the Depart- 
ment of Travel and Publicity in To- 
ronto, and received this reply from 
F. A. Venn, Director: “...The ac- 











cepted concensus of opinion is that it 
[the term (The King’s Highway) ] 
has nothing whatsoever to do with 
royalty. As such it has no bearing on 
the reigning monarch and would not, 
therefore, be subject to change with 
a Queen on the throne. “The King’s 
Highway’ is really a generic term go- 
ing back to the historic period in 
England when the reigning monarch 
had high class roads especially for 
his royal purposes and privileges. It 
is generally believed that, in this pe- 
riod, the average person who trav- 
eled on and used such roads was 
one who had the express permis- 
sion of the king, or the king’s repre- 
sentatives. In the sense in which it is 
used today in Ontario, it denotes a 
certain standard or level of highway. 
In other words “The King’s Highway’ 
represents our best...” 


Ir was too cold to really enjoy this 
scene of Nipigon from on high. At 
this point we were sixty-seven miles 
from the Lakehead and the car was 
beginning to slide on the slippery 
highway. Nipigon is a resort town 
(population 2500) on the fringe of 
the 13,000-square-mile Nipigon For- 
est Reserve, where fishing, hunting, 
and camping are an outdoorsman’s 
dream. Nipigon Lake, about thirty 
miles north of Nipigon, is in the cen- 
ter of the Reserve and is so large 
that many think it ought to be in- 
cluded officially among the Great 
Lakes. Kiwanis fishermen will like 
this area for its abundant pike, wall- 


eye, small-mouth bass, and speckled, 
lake and rainbow trout. Ontario’s 
non-resident license costs $6.50; you 
can get it by mail from the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto. We had planned to 
motor up to Lake Nipigon, but the 
icy road and continuing snowfall 
prompted us to pass up this side trip 
and go on to Terrace Bay, which was 
sixty-six miles away—and the sky 
was getting darker. 


As soon as we left Nipigon’s limits, 
our sliding problem got worse. Five 
miles out, we struggled up a steep 
hill until, at the half-way point, the 
car’s tires lost their grip and became 
spinning wheels of misfortune. About 
forty feet behind us, another car had 
quit, moved into the other lane, and 
backed down the hill. We decided to 
do the same thing. In all, three cars 
failed to make the hill while we 
inched back down. A fourth got al- 
most to the top before losing power. 
Here’s a picture of the icy road 
somewhere between Nipigon and the 
steep hill that would not be con- 
quered. 


Ir was a comfortable feeling to be 
back in Nipigon. We had driven 
through the first time without so 
much as a shift in gears; now we 
were grateful for a place to eat and 
spend the night. In the morning we 
would decide whether to go ahead or 
quit and turn back for Duluth. It 
still was snowing when we turned in 


that freezing night under the cozy 
shelter of Nipigon’s Normandie Hotel, 
and the last thing I remember before 
falling off was that the radiator in 
the room was squealing in protest 
against winter. This picture was taken 
early Monday morning, shortly be- 
fore we filled our gas tank and 
learned from the service station at- 
tendant that the tires on our car 
were not snow tires and were not 
even in good enough shape for sum- 
mer driving. But it had stopped 
snowing and the highway crews had 
been on the job early, sprinkling 
sand on the ice, so we voted to plunge 
onward. We voted right. 


Tue nm that had beaten us the day 
before was now taken in stride and 
we were on our way. Though there 
was much hilly driving for many 
miles, we didn’t slide—all credit to 
the highway crews and the bright 
sun, which began melting the ice and 
snow despite the cold. It would have 
been regrettable if we had gone back 
to Duluth and missed the sights that 
were to lie ahead, like this view of a 
“little church in the wildwood” near 
Pays Plat River. 


[veep a road fit for a king. This pic- 
ture was taken within a few hours 
after we had left snowy Nipigon; it 
was briskly cold, but there was little 
evidence of snow. From Port Arthur 
to Sault Sainte Marie, we ran into 
not more than forty miles of unfin- 
ished, gravel stretches, and the office 
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of the Trans-Canada Highway in the 
Sault assured us that these sections 
would be paved by June. Most of the 
Lake Superior Route looks as drive- 
able as the section in the picture, 
and under your car it feels as good 
as it looks. Speed limit is sixty. The 
paving is twenty-four feet wide most 
of the way, with shoulder widths 
measuring from seven to ten feet. 
Thrill-seekers will have to look to 
the roller-coaster (unless they’re 
driving on ice): The steepest grade 
isn’t more than seven per cent, and 
the maximum curve allowed is six 
degrees. The engineers thought of 
everything. The only danger is that 
the driver’s eyes may be tempted 
once too often—and for too long—by 
the gorgeous scenery around him. 


Tue ramirar Kiwanis roadsign was 
our first greeting from Terrace Bay 
(population 1820), a paper-mill com- 
munity sixty-seven miles east of 
Nipigon. This is where we had 
planned to stay the night before. 
Now, because of the delay caused by 
the snow in Nipigon, we merely used 
Terrace Bay for a refueling stop and 
then moved ahead. Terrace Bay is 
sort of a companion piece for the 
Highway; it’s brand new, and a 
model. The industrial section is far 
to the east of the housing and shop- 
ping districts. Terrace Bayers are 
pleased about this because, unlike 
people in other paper-mill towns, 
they’re not bothered by the mill’s 
staggering stench. A large, modern 





shopping plaza, complete with movie 
theater, recreation center, and land- 
scaped grounds, dominates the pass- 
ing motorist’s view of Terrace Bay. 
The business district is separated 
from the housing development, 
which, in keeping with the overall 
plan, is the latest word in planning 
and architecture. Driving through 
this town, you go right by the Terrace 
Bay Hotel, a modern, twenty-seven- 
room hostelry that was highly rec- 
ommended. Our nearest destination 
after Terrace Bay was Marathon, 
another paper-mill town sixty-four 
miles away. 


In a urrrte more than a decade, 
Marathon (population 2438) has shot 
up from a few log cabins in an un- 
organized territory to a thriving in- 
dustrial town of more than six 
hundred modern buildings. This 
exemplar of progress, financed by 
interests in the paper industry, rep- 
resents a capital investment of close 
to forty million dollars. In these two 
photographs you see a portion of one 
of Marathon’s well organized streets 
and a mountain of burning pulp. The 
mountain of pulp is at the end of the 
street. Citizens of Marathon have 
been able to drive west on the Trans- 
Canada Highway for four years, but 
were able to drive east only with 
considerable inconvenience before 
the 165-mile section of the Highway 
from the Agawa River to Marathon 
was opened last September. To take 
their cars east, they had to drive 131 





miles west to Nipigon, then go north 
on Highway 11 for forty-nine miles 
until it turned east. Now the pros- 
pects of driving from Marathon to 
Toronto, 687 miles away on the 
kingly highway, are inviting. The 
Highway’s completion also means 
that Marathon people, like others 
living along the Lake Superior Route, 
can look forward to greater influxes 
of hunters and fishermen firing and 
casting in the comparatively un- 
touched wilderness that, on the 
whole, has been Marathon’s private 
preserve. After eating a light lunch 
at Marathon’s Everest Hotel, Bob 
and I talked with D. E. “Des” Smith, 
editor of the Marathon Mercury. 
“Every time you open a road,” he 
said, “you open some great areas. 
The region around here will be new 
country to our visitors, and it'll be 
nice to see other people enjoy them- 
selves. But our people will have to 
recondition themselves to the traffic 
that will be coming through.” The 
town’s only hotel can accommodate 
just fifty persons. There are no 
motels and few gas stations. “Already 
we've had some indication of what 
the Highway is going to mean to us,” 
said Smith. “One day a few weeks 
ago I talked to three lapidaries who 
came here from Detroit looking for 
gem stones. Funny thing is that they 
didn’t know one another until I in- 
troduced them.” 


Tuts 1s tHe White Lake Narrows, 
about thirty-seven miles east of 





Marathon along the Highway. It’s a 
good place to pause for a breath of 
North Country air and put your 
camera to work. If you can take a 
longer pause, it’s also a good place to 
fish for trout and pike and bass. 
Near here we saw a sign that read: 
“Moose Crossing Area for 10 miles.” 
Nowhere did we see a moose, either 
dead or alive. In fact, we saw noth- 
ing inhuman that was larger than a 
rabbit—a dead one. But Des Smith 
told us that hunters bag from 150 to 
250 moose every season (September 
to December) in the area. 


Aut pay Monday we drove through 
country like this sector between 
Marathon and Wawa, and thankfully 
the icy roads were left behind at 
Nipigon. 


Framine this picture, cousin to 
many along the Lake Superior Route, 
we tried to imagine how Kiwanis 
families would come to it in summer, 


and blocking our effort were 
autumn’s colors, the sharp cold, and 
the gray, burdened sky. In June, the 
average high is sixty-eight; the low, 
forty-seven. The range in July is 
fifty-two to seventy+four; in August, 
fifty-one to seventy-two. Small won- 
der a motel’s picture post card calls 
this “The Air-Conditioned Country.” 
No doubt it’s a comfortable refuge 
for tourists fleeing a heat wave. And 
scenic, too—but no more so than in 
October, viewed from inside a heated 
car by city fellows in fall clothing. 


Asout twenty miles from Wawa, 
Bob spotted these two fishermen 
loading their gear into a boat and 
shoving off. Their shiny new Buick, 
with Michigan plates, was parked 
near the water. Bob hadn’t been able 
to shoot any anglers on the trip, so 
we stopped, and Bob roiled down his 
window and started clicking away. 
The delegates from the ‘Water 
Wonderland” just south of Ontario 
were not at all grateful for the pho- 
tographer’s attention; maybe they 
had told their wives that they were 
going on a business trip, or their 
bosses that a favorite out-of-town 
uncle had died. One of the men 
turned around and, in a low, John 
Wayne tone, said, “You can move on 
any time.” In the shadows of late 
afternoon we were unable to see the 
speaker’s face, but he sounded like 
the kind of guy who meant what he 
said. Anyway, he was out there in a 
tippable boat, and he had a fishing 
rod, not a gun, so we just held fast 
and got the photographs. 


Tuts Ontario hunter saw his quarry 
skirt into the trees, so he pulled up, 
walked slowly across the Highway 
and into the bush with his shotgun 
at readiness, fired, and—there was 
another rabbit for the Sunday dinner 
table. 
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You pvon’r need a roadsign to know 
when you hit Wawa (population 
4500). Anyone in Marathon or White 
River will tell you to look for the 
big wild goose that’s perched on a 
hill just east of the highway as you 
approach Wawa. Wawa means wild 
goose in Ojibwa Indian language; 
the word was derived from the bird’s 
cry. The monument, a $2500 creation 
by an artist named Frank Koci, of 
Blairmore, Alberta, is made of angle 
iron and reinforcing bars covered 
with cement. From beak to tail, the 
bird extends twenty-three feet. The 
entire monument is twenty-six feet 
high. It can be said that the wild 
goose monument commemorates two 
local victories. The first is engraved 
in bronze on the base: “This 
monument was dedicated to com- 
memorate the opening of the last 
link of the Lake Superior section of 
the Trans-Canada Highway on 17th 
September 1960....” (A sign in the 
show-window of a Wawa shop calls 
the highway the most important 
event in Wawa’s history.) The sec- 
ond victory was over a powerful fac- 
tion that had been trying for years 
to change the town’s name from 
Wawa to Jamestown. The James- 
town advocates made large gains and 
actually got the name affixed to the 
railroad station, bank, and post office. 
But those loyal to the wild goose 
wouldn’t wave the white flag, and 
finally a vote taken in December 
1959 gave the town to Wawa, five to 
one. Wawa is an enterprising little 
















































place. When they thought there was 
too much delay in getting their high- 
way, leading citizens went to Ottawa 
and demanded—and got—a hearing. 
To publicize the need for the high- 
way, four robust males from Wawa 
walked to Sault Sainte Marie, spend- 
ing much of the time tramping 
through the bush. Before the high- 
way was opened last September, it 
was estimated that if the average 
family man in Wawa wanted to drive 
to Toronto, it cost him $250 to trans- 
port his family, himself, and his car 
by rail over the 170 miles to Sault 
Sainte Marie, where he could then 
find a road east. Now it costs about 
five dollars worth of gas to get to 
the Sault. Last September 17—Com- 
memoration Day—Wawa showed its 
gratefulness for the highway with a 
full-blown celebration including, in 
addition to the dedication of the wild 
goose, a parade: led by girls playing 
bagpipes. The town prepared for the 
big day by paving Broadway, its 
main street, to receive the caravans 
of visiting automobiles. The restau- 
rants weren’t as well prepared, and 
ran short of food, sending visitors to 
the drug store for bags of candy to 
keep up their strength. Wawa, six 
miles north of Lake Superior, is an 
iron ore town, but its businessmen 
know that their economy can now 
expect a sizable boost from tourists’ 
dollars. There was one hotel and one 
motel in Wawa last October, but five 
new motels are planned for 1961. 
One major magnet in the area, of 








course, is fishing, if your fisherman’s 
fancy is struck by pickerel, walleye, 
northern pike, and several varieties 
of trout. The clerk at the Lakeview 
Hotel, where we ate dinner, told us 
that some people get the wrong im- 
pression of Canada when they read 
that it’s a fisherman’s paradise. 
“Americans expect the fish to jump 
out at them,” she said. “ “Where are 
the fish?’ they ask. I say, “They are 
in all the lakes. But you have to fish.’ 
The Americans want them to jump 
into the car.” Later that night, B. A. 
Turcott, owner of the Salt Mines 
Motel, where we were bunking, 
crowned our journey by presenting 
certificates signifying that we had 
been elevated to “Admirals of Lake 
Superior,” by authority of the Lake 
Superior International Highway 
Association. He said we merited the 
promotion for having driven from 
Duluth to Wawa. A fiery partisan in 
behalf of the wild goose during 
the Wawa-Jamestown controversy, 
Turcott initiated and paid for the 
monument outside of town (the 
Province of Ontario provided the 
base). In the past six years, he and 
his wife have visited thirty-eight of 
the fifty united states, so it is no 
untraveled man who predicts a glit- 
tering future for Wawa as a result 
of the highway: “I am convinced,” 
he says, “that Wawa will become the 
North Miami of Ontario.” 


We rose before dawn on Tuesday, 
had a quick breakfast in Wawa, and 












telephoned ahead to Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan to confirm our plane 
reservations for two o’clock that 
afternoon. We couldn’t dawdle much, 
but there was time to take more pic- 
tures on the 170-mile drive to the 
Sault. This one, snapped as the sky 
was beginning to get dressed for the 
day, is symbolic of the entire Lake 
Superior Route scenery: pine trees 
against a quiet, unbroken background 
of gentle water and rolling land. A 
place where there'll never be a pop- 
ulation explosion. 


Tue micuway is a cornucopia of sur- 
prises: Driving through a darkened 
corridor of bluffs, you suddenly 
emerge and find yourself being stared 
down by the sun. It keeps you awake. 
Often, you get to the top of a rise and 
suddenly you’re seeing Cinerama—a 
big-screen view of shore, water, and 
sky that begins at the driver’s side 
window and continues across the 
windshield and out beyond the 
“wife’s’’ window. This photograph 
(see page 19) was taken at 8:30 a.m. 
in Lake Superior Provincial Park, 
and if it were in color would show 
blue-green water against an orange 
horizon beneath a lavender cloud 
layer, just beyond Christmas-green 
trees, a clean tar-black road, and 
newly painted white guidelines and 
fencing. At 8:30 in the morning, such 
a scene is almost as satisfying as 
breakfast. Lake Superior Provincial 
Park extends along the Highway for 
fifty-four miles, beginning ten miles 





south of Wawa, and has tables, 
benches, and first-rate camping facil- 
ities. It even has roadside telephones. 


Herr’s something to keep the kids in 
the back seat occupied after they tire 
of scenery: They can study the vaca- 
tioner’s legend, as explained on this 
sign, then see how many symbols 
they can remember later on. It could 
become quite a game. The beautiful 
and turbulent Montreal River (a 
waterway with a power dam, falls, a 
huge lake, and leaping rainbow and 
speckled trout) lies several miles 
east of the highway and is regarded 
as an important sightseeing point in 
the District of Algoma, which com- 
prises 16,000 square miles of northern 
Ontario, spreading north from Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. We didn’t 
have time to make the side trip to the 
Montreal River. It was getting late 
in the morning, and we were about 
eighty miles from the Sault. At this 
point, looking at the accommodations 
mentioned in the legend on the sign, 
a note about gas stations seems 
rightly placed: In October, there 
were no stations between the Mont- 
real River and Wawa (sixty miles) 
and none from Wawa to White River 
(fifty-seven miles). The best advice 
growing out of our experience is to 
fill your tank whenever you get the 


‘ chance—at Nipigon, Terrace Bay, 


Marathon, White River, and Wawa. 
It’s hard to appreciate the scenery 
when the tank of your car is devel- 
oping echoes of emptiness. 
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Even tHovcn we were pressing 
against time (something Kiwanis 
families won’t be worrying about 
this summer), we couldn’t resist these 
falls, which were a few hundred feet 
off the highway at the Chippewa 
River, about forty miles north of 
Sault Sainte Marie. If you would like 
to goat-foot up rock formations, 
here’s a place where you can do it. 
Ideal picnicking facilities can be 
found at the Chippewa Falls, and 
also a few miles westward, at Batch- 
awana Bay, into which the river 
flows. 


No miustaxrnc this little building 
next to the Chippewa Falls. It’s at 
your disposal whether you’re a gen- 
tleman or merely a man. The lower 
sign was apparently used by some- 
one for target practice. 


Turs 1s the Kiwanis peace marker at 
the ferry landing in Sault Sainte 
Marie (population 40,558). Coming 
into the Sault, we could tell we were 
returning to where the people are 
when we saw our first A. & W. Root 
Beer stands, television antennas, and 
drive-in movies after two days of 
motoring on a road encumbered with 
few signs, fewer villages, and not a 
single billboard. (It was like television 
without commercials, if such a thing 
can be imagined.) The rapid change 
in roadside life was no more acute 
than going from the remotest corner 
of a small-town library on a rainy 
Tuesday morning to the main aisle of 
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a big-city department store three 
days before Christmas. At McDonald 
Street in the Sault, we saw our first 
traffic light since leaving Port Arthur 
450 miles before; the lack of them 
was in itself a holiday for us city 
drivers. Sault Sainte Marie, the gate- 
way to Algoma vacation country, ex- 
pects a huge increase in tourist traffic 
as a result of the highway’s comple- 
tion. In 1959, 105,500 American cars 
entered the Sault. The estimate is 
378,000 for 1963 and 558,000 by 1967. 
A new bridge connecting the United 
States and Canada at Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan and Sault Sainte 
Marie, Ontario is scheduled for com- 
pletion in November 1962. 


Bos’s Last photograph—the Soo 
Locks, principal sightseeing attrac- 
tion in the area. They’re busier than 
the Suez, Kiel, and Panama com- 
bined. The shot was taken from 
aboard the ferry that took us and the 
car across St. Mary’s River to Michi- 
gan. We were accepted back into the 
United States quickly, the only ques- 
tions being, “What did you buy?” 
and “Where are you from?” Bob took 
off his winter hunting cap and 
showed it to the border guard; it was 
our only purchase. When we told the 
man we were from Chicago he didn’t 
seem at all frightened. Then we 
learned that we had to drive twenty 
miles outside of Sault Sainte Marie, 
Michigan to catch our plane—and we 
had less than twenty minutes! Fortu- 
nately, there were only a few Sunday 





drivers on the road that Tuesday 
afternoon, and we made the plane 
with about five minutes to spare. The 
fellow behind the desk who caught 
our car keys and credentials as we 
scrambled into the airport terminal 
notified us a little later that we had 
registered 790 miles on our meander- 
ing holiday drive from Duluth to 
Sault Sainte Marie. Comfortably 
seated on the plane, Bob and I agreed 
that although this had been a work- 
ing holiday, it was, like most other 
holidays, one that we were sad to see 
ended. We had just two regrets: One, 
that we hadn’t been able to drive 
full-circle around Lake Superior. 
Two, that we had to brush up against 
all those fishing waters without rod 
and reel in the car trunk. Kiwanis 
families will be wise to remember 
both of these regrets. THE END 
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NcE Toronto was famous as the 
Q home town of Mary Pickford, 
“America’s Sweetheart,” who was 
born on University Avenue. Then, a 
few years ago, Gina Lollabrigida ar- 
rived in Canada from Italy and chose 
Toronto to live in. 

“That in a nutshell is the differ- 
ence between the old Toronto and 
the new,” explained a cab driver. 

A sober clerk in the Toronto City 
Hall described his city’s abrupt emer- 
gence as an exciting world center in 
another way, “Toronto was a quiet 
place to visit during World War II,” 
he said. “When peace came, it shook 
off its wartime wraps and began to 
bloom.” Kiwanians and their families 
will see what he meant next July 
2-6,.at the 46th Annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International. 

Of course, Toronto’s metamorpho- 
sis was rooted in earlier times. The 
city had played the dominant role in 
Upper Canada for over a century. 
Everyone admired its colorful his- 
tory and the importance of its con- 
¢ributions in business, the arts, and 
government. During World War II 
Toronto was almost all business. 
From 1939 until the fighting ceased, 
her factories put muscle into the 
Allied War effort, and her men, true 
to their city’s long military heritage, 
flocked to the King’s service. 

Even today, Toronto has not given 
up its vaunted conservatism. Al- 
though only thirty-two miles from 
the United States, it remains the most 
ardently royalist city of Canada. The 
Ontario Parliament, sitting in its 
Romanesque building on Queen’s 
Park, maintains both its traditions 
and its dignity. Its throne-like speak- 
er’s chair still looks down on a 
deliberative body that is the true 
child of the mother parliament in 
London. The royal mace is still held 
in awe. 

Toronto plays baseball and, as dili- 
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gently as any city in the states, 
seeks a big league franchise; but men 
still bowl on the green. On the sur- 
face Toronto appears more American 
than most American cities, but at 
heart it is often more British than 
London. It is a city of contradictions, 
whose stock market (second only to 
New York’s) is noted for its unpre- 
dictability, a city of churches and of 
more motor cars per capita than any 
city, Detroit and Los Angeles ex- 
cepted. It remains the most Anglo- 
Saxon of large North American cities, 
but it has given a home to more post- 
war emigrants from Europe than any 
city on the continent, and their talents 
have been accepted and put to work 
in a tolerant, open-minded way. The 
city has taken even such exotic 
new residents as Gina Lollabrigida 
in stride. 

Visitors to Toronto are frequently 
escorted to the observation gallery 
atop the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce for a view of the city. One 
such visitor, a British High Commis- 
sioner, surveyed the skyscraper 
peaks, glanced at the railroad tracks 
along the waterfront and the miles of 
factories and warehouses that jostle 
one another on the lakeside flats, 
then gazed fondly at the residen- 
tial districts, sweeping over nearby 
wooded hills and ravines. 

“Think of it,” he mused, “a million 
people living in a forest.” 

Torontonians savor the implied 
compliment, for they treasure the 
happy environment of forest and 
open country that extends to the 
heart of their city. Urbanites from 
compact New York or Montreal may 
scoff and say that Toronto is no city 
at all but only a collection of neigh- 
borhoods. Torontonians, dedicated to 
their houses and their gardens, are 
deeply satisfied. Even dwellers in the 
towering glass and steel apartments 
that march out University Avenue 


or Avenue Road, tend to settle down. 
Realtors say that they have less ten- 
ant turnover in Toronto than in other 
cities. 

“I can jump on the subway,” says 
a Torontonian, “and be home in my 
garden in fifteen minutes.” 


He can, too, and so can thousands 
of his fellow citizens. At evening 
rush hour they fill downtown streets 
with such a cheerful bustle that 
when they leave, the silence can be 
deafening. 

“Where is everybody?” asks a new- 
comer, surveying downtown business 
streets deserted in the evening. 

“Home tending their roses,” is a 
reasonably accurate response, al- 
though a fair percentage more likely 
are golfing. Toronto claims more golf- 
ers per thousand than any city in the 
world. They play on such renowned 
courses as St. Andrews at nearby 
York Mills and at Cliffside and 
Rouge Hills near Scarborough. These 
courses are open to visitors, who 
might also essay Rosedale, which is 
near the north city limits off of Yonge 
Street. Rosedale, however, calls for 
a particular breed of golfer. Its hills 
are sufficiently rugged for Toronto- 
nians to ski down them during the 
winter. 

It used to be that Torontonians 
stayed in their gardens or on the golf 
course, invariably ate their dinners 
at home, and spent the summer eve- 
nings rocking on the front porch. 
They watched the Mapleleafs play 
hockey in the winter and went to the 
Canadian National Exhibition every 
August. Now they support a brilliant 
assortment of cosmopolitan restau- 
rants, night clubs, theaters, concerts, 
and museums. Characteristically 
they also maintain several remark- 
able public gardens, the finest being 
the Edwards Gardens off of Bayview 
Avenue on the north side and the 
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By RICHARD DUNLOP PART TWO: World Meeting Place 


James Gardens near Royal York 
Road in Etobicoke, west of the city. 

Eating out has become a part of 
the new Toronto. Torontonians de- 
vour filet mignon at the Old Mill, a 
modern restaurant built around an 
actual ruin of an early nineteenth- 
century mill on Old Mill Road. They 
go to the rathskeller at the historic 
Walker House across from the Union 
Station for German cooking and sup 
on the Italian cuisine of Angelo’s on 
Elm Street. Sunday evenings bring 
the excellent French buffet to the 
Victoria Room at the King Edward 
Hotel. There are always exotic Chi- 
nese dishes on the menu at the 
Lichee Garden. From the Ascot, with 
its Swiss and French cuisine, to the 
Windsor Arms, which specializes in 
English cooking, runs the roll of doz- 
ens of fine Toronto restaurants. 
Some, such as the Pump Room in the 
downtown Lord Simcoe Hotel, had 
their origins in other cities. The 
Pump Room was established by the 
same people who brought the Chicago 
restaurant of the same name to re- 
nown. Other restaurants, such as the 
Stoodleigh on King Street, are as 
Canadian as the roast beef they 
serve. Foremost among the emphat- 
ically Canadian places is the Guild 
inn, located on the Scarborough 
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Bluffs overlooking Lake Ontario. 
Guests can take a room at the inn or 
just go for dinner. 

At opposite poles from the Guild 
Inn, with its mile-long lakeside trail 
through magnificent woods and 
lawns, is Larry’s Hideaway on Carl- 
ton Street. Diners descend into a 
cellar for a ten-course dinner, from 
which they can scarcely waddle back 
to ground level. This gourmet’s hang- 
out is run by a former waiter at the 
King Edward Hotel, who quit his job 
to open a smack bar. One night a 
theater-goer ordered a steak. 

“Yes, sir. How would you like it?” 
he asked, knowing that there was no 
such item among the hamburgers in 
his refrigerator. 

He scooted out the back door and 
down the street to the King Edward 
where he borrowed a prime sirloin. 
His customer enjoyed the steak so 
much that he apparently never fin- 
ished talking about it. Soon other 
hungry men and women arrived at 
the snack bar demanding steaks, and 
Larry’s Hideaway was on its way to 
becoming a restaurant landmark. 


Toronto night clubs have neither 
the brassiness of those in Chicago, 
nor the laid-on glamour of New 
York or Miami. Theirs is an intimate, 
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Visitors to Toronto 

can see a merger 

of city and country, old 
world and new, and 


French and English custom— 


all in an atmosphere 
of urban excitement 
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home-grown quality. As North 
America’s third-ranking television 
and radio center, Toronto is the home 
of talented singers, dancers, comedi- 
ans, and actors. Toronto night clubs 
tend to ignore entertainers ex- 
ported from New York in favor of 
Canadian stars, some with great po- 
tential. They stage vest pocket re- 
views, which are long on wit and 
urbanity and short on girls for girls’ 
sake. An emcee is more apt to tell a 
joke at the expense of the Prime 
Minister than to relate a story that 
would make a lady blush. 

Where night clubs leave off and 
the theater begins is not always clear 
in Toronto, for in recent years such 
dignified houses as the Royal Alex- 
andra have been given stiff compe- 
tition by intimate musicals in the 
Speakeasy Theater, the Pickwick 
Theater Cafe, and a galaxy of other 
places. These reviews are intensely 
topical and brittle with sophistica- 
tion. More spectacular is the new 
O’Keefe Centre for the Performing 
Arts on the lakefront downtown. The 
O’Keefe opened last October 3 to a 
capacity crowd of 3200. People 
walked through three levels of car- 
peted lounges, admired Toronto art- 
ist York Wilson’s one hundred-foot 
mural depicting the seven lively arts, 
and settled in luxurious seats mod- 


eled after those of London’s Royal 
Festival Hall. On a magnificently 
equipped stage they saw the world 
premiere of the Lerner-Loewe musi- 


cal, “Camelot.” In the months that 
followed, this new $12,000,000 theater 
presented “My Fair Lady,” “Fiorello,” 
Harry Belafonte, Victor Borge, and 
the Royal Ballet. It has never had an 
unsold seat, and reservations for its 
July attractions can be made now. 
Besides the thousands who weekly 
enjoy the finest in symphony, bailet, 
musicals, and theater at the O’Keefe 
Centre, there are those who go just 
to see the most exciting multi-pur- 
pose auditorium in North America. 
Its adaptable sixty-foot proscenium 
stage and its complex lighting and 
mechanical facilities are a magnet to 
theater planners, among them men 
who are building Manhattan’s Lin- 
coln Center. In the O’Keefe Centre 
Torontonians are satisfied that they 
have one of the ranking showplaces 
in the entertainment world. In the 
music field, they are proud of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, of their 
magnificent Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, which plays in the faded 
sanctity of Massey Hall, of the sum- 
mertime promenade concerts, and of 
their choirs. The Toronto Mendels- 
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sohn Choir is probably the oldest 
musical organization in Canada. 

The National Ballet of Canada also 
makes its home in Toronto, from 
which it tours the Dominion and the 
United States, impressing audiences 
with the verve of its dancers and its 
fresh and uninhibited choreography. 
The National Ballet runs its own 
school on Maitland Street, and there 
young dancers. can take both aca- 
demic studies and ballet training, a 
unique combination on this continent. 
In the summer, artistic director Celia 
Franca directs a ballet school in the 
nineteenth century St. Lawrence 
Hall. Vegetables and fish are sold in 
stalls downstairs, but in the old hall 
above, where Jenny Lind once sang, 
dancers perform entrechats. 

Opera, too, flourishes in Toronto. 
The Canadian Opera Company is lo- 
cated there. It employs Canadian 
singers in musical dramas ranging 
from those of Wagner to Strauss and 
Lehar. Last year the opera took “The 
Barber of Seville” to forty-one cities 
in nine Canadian provinces. 


Unrtm 1959 few people outside To- 
ronto realized that the city possessed 
one of the world’s important art mu- 
seums. Then thieves broke into the 
Art Gallery of Toronto and made off 
with two Rembrandts, two Franz 
Hals, two Rubens, and a Renoir, to- 
gether valued at $640,000. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police panted in 
fruitless pursuit of the culprits. 

“Biggest art robbery in modern 
times and the most sensational since 
Leonardo da Vinci's ‘Mona Lisa’ was 
stolen from the Louvre,” announced 
Time Magazine. 

The paintings were finally discov- 
ered in a private garage on the west 
side of Toronto where the thieves, 
finding them too hot, had cached 
them. To their credit the art bandits 
had tipped off the police so that the 
treasures would not be lost. As might 
be expected, people who had previ- 
ously ignored the great paintings of 
the Toronto galleries, soon flocked to 
see them. Visitors to Toronto were 
amazed to discover that the museum 
collection runs the gamut from old 
masters to works of the most talented 
contemporary artists. Of particular 
interest is its Canadian collection. 

The Art Gallery of Toronto may 
have hidden its candle under a bushel, 
but not so the great Royal Ontario 
Museum. It is every bit as important 
as its prepossessing name, for it is 
the second largest museum in the 
British Commonwealth and the larg- 
est university-affiliated museum in 
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the world, a claim it makes as part 
of the University of Toronto. Tour- 
ists have always favored it, for where 
else can they see such assorted items 
as Sitting Bull’s moccasins, gem 
stones, and the tallest totem pole in 
the world. The pole is eighty and a 
half feet tall. It stood originally in 
British Columbia, where, in 1917, 
word was sent out that the pole had 
started to fall over. A crew of Indians 
was hired by the R.O.M. to bring 
it carefully to the ground. They 
dropped it in a river and rode it to 
the coast as if it had been an enor- 
mous log bound for a sawmill. At 
Vancouver it was loaded on flat cars 
for the trip to Toronto, but the train 
could not negotiate the Rocky Moun- 
tain curves with'its cumbersome load. 
Lumbermen had to saw the totem 
pole into three gargantuan pieces, 
and in that way it arrived at the mu- 
seum. Now it reaches from the base- 
ment floor to a skylight. Young 
visitors stare with fascination at its 
grotesque carvings and wonder 
how a thing so tall could have been 
brought into the building. 

Duncan Cameron of the museum 
staff says, “We have all the usual 
stuff—Egyptian mummies, shrunken 
heads, and dinosaurs.” The R.O.M. 
also has the most important Chinese 
collection outside of China, which it 
acquired, in part, by accident. At the 
turn of the century the flow of an- 
tiquities out of China had virtually 
ceased, and the R.O.M.’s collection 
of them amounted to just one object, 
an exquisite piece of Chinese sculp- 
ture bought through a London dealer. 
Then one day a _ shabbily-dressed 
man, who said he was in Toronto 
between trains, saw the lonely piece 
of art on exhibit and asked to speak 
to the museum director. The busy 
director gave him a polite brush off, 
but realized moments later that his 
curiosity had been aroused. He 
jumped into a cab and drove to the 
railroad station, arriving in time to 
catch the stranger before he could 
board his train. 

The visitor was George Crofts, a 
fur dealer in China, and, as the di- 
rector soon learned, the man who 
originally found the museum’s single 
Chinese piece and shipped it to the 
London dealer. Yes, he was surprised 
to see it in Toronto. Yes, he would 
be happy to look for other rare art 
objects when he returned to China. 

In the years that followed, Crofts 
sent shipment after shipment of 
magnificent Chinese art and archeo- 
logical treasures to the museum. In 

(see QUEEN CITY page 48) 
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F THERE is any doubt that the vita- 
min pill has arrived as a staple 
in the American diet, consider this 
luncheon bargain recently offered at 
the fountain of a New Orleans drug- 
store: 
HAMBURGER 
SOFT DRINK 
VITAMIN PILL 
49¢ 


Startling? Perhaps not in the light 
of the gigantic sales of vitamin sup- 
plements. In the past dozen years, 
vitamin sales in American drug- 
stores have almost doubled: from 
$188 million in 1947 to $330 million 
in 1959. When one adds to that figure 
the sales of vitamins sold door-to- 
door, through catalogues, and in the 
so-called health stores, the total 
climbs to about a half billion dollars. 

At first glance this would appear 
to be money well spent. Medical 
authorities agree that vitamins are 
necessary for health. The body can’t 
get along without them. When a diet 
lacks sufficient vitamins, diseases 
such as rickets, pellagra, and beri- 
beri appear. 

But can the average per- 
son benefit from taking ex- -_ 
tra-dietary vitamins? “No,” 
says Dr. Phillip L. White, secretary 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion. “I do not believe any real 
benefit is obtained from the daily use 
of vitamin supplements. The way to 

obtain proper nourishment is 
¥ from foods—not from a com- 

bination of foods and pills.” 

Other experts agree. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert Kark of the 
endocrinology department at Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago, 
“Vitamins should be obtained in the 
food store and not the department 
store.” 

Yet contrast these statements with : 
that of a well-known vitamin man- 
ufacturer who says you must use his 
product “...every day... without fail 
...and over a long period of time to 
do the trick. If you have not done 
this [so his claim goes] I believe 
you owe them—and yourself—a fair 
trial. Your health and well-being are 
at stake.” 

Vitamins are vital for health but 
not in the amounts recommended by 
syrupy voiced television announcers 
or by ads in the daily papers. Mas- 
sive doses of vitamin tablets and 
capsules ordinarily are not neces- 
sary. A well-defined need for vita- 
mins exists, but the vitamin manu- 
facturer’s concept of our national 
health needs often differs radically 


from that of the medical profession. 
The cure for the so-called 
“tired-all-over” feeling is 
usually more sleep rather than 
more vitamins. 

As for vitamin deficiency 
diseases, according to Dr. 
Willard Visek of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “In this country 
they have been conquered to the 
point where they are practically non- 
existent.”’ In 1940 the American 
Medical Association’s Council on 
Foods and Nutrition and the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the Research 
Council recommended the enrich- 
ment and fortification of certain 
foods. Largely as a result of their 
efforts, the bread-enrichment pro- 
gram was successful. In addition, 
nutrition education and the improve- 
ment in the production of food prod- 
ucts brought about a decrease in de- 
ficiency diseases. 

Considering these facts, most of 
the exhortations to improve health 
by dosing oneself with vitamin sup- 
plements seem exaggerated. Ac- 
cording to Oliver Field, director of 
the American Medical Association’s 
Department of Investigation, a man 
who has had thirty-five years ex- 
perience dealing with assorted 
quacks and food faddists: “Vitamins 
are a continuing assault on the 
American pocketbook that is just not 
justified.” 

In most cases, taking large doses 
of vitamins will do little more than 
injure a person’s pocketbook. (We'll 
take up later the few instances 
where too many vitamins can be in- 
jurious.) It seems so inexpensive 
when a salesman points out that his 
particular brand will cost less than 
a nickel a day, but for the average 
family of four, that may mean as 
much as $75 a year—and more. For 
food faddists who are really hooked, 
the bill for one person may exceed 
$250 annually. 

Admittedly there may be some in- 
dividual deficiency cases where $250 
worth of vitamins in a year’s time 
might be necessary to effect a cure. 
But in such instances a physician is 
likely to give better medical advice to 
the vitamin-deficient 
person than either the 
daily newspaper or the 
door-to-door salesman. 

What do vitamin manufacturers 
say? Do their consciences twinge be- 
cause the product they sell may not 
do all it claims to do? The consult- 
ant for a manufacturer who urges 
you to use his vitamins once a day 
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says: “As long as people are buying 
a package of cigarettes a day, I can’t 
be worried about their spending 
money for vitamins.” 

This analogy seems a little remote, 
since it is the vitamin-seller, not the 
cigarette-seller, who advertises his 
product as health-giving. But logic 
notwithstanding, vitamin sales have 
been very successful. How suc- 
cessful was indicated in a recent 
consumer survey of the public’s vita- 
min habits made by a manufacturer 
of drug bottles. The consulting firm 

queried a thousand families 
supposedly representing a 
cross-section of American 
life. Though unpublished 
outside the drug trade, this survey 
gave rise to some interesting conclu- 
sions, among them: 
1 Vitamin supplements are taken 
with the greatest regularity by chil- 
dren under two years of age. People 
between eighteen and twenty-five 
use vitamins least frequently. 
2 Vitamin supplements are used in 
71 per cent of all families by one or 
more members. 
3 Vitamins are purchased year- 
round by about two-thirds of the 
families that use them. Among part- 
time users, 91 per cent purchase 
vitamins during the winter and only 
4 per cent during the summer. 
(“Given a normal, healthy diet, one’s 
need for vitamins is no greater in 


Vitamin supplements are easy 
to take, tasteless, 
and relatively harmless. They 


may also be useless 


any particular season,” says Dr. 
James Wilson of the American Board 
of Nutrition.) 

4 Vitamins were purchased with a 
doctor’s written prescription in only 
15 per cent of the homes. In another 
18 per cent, some vitamins were 
bought by prescription. 

5 Non-prescription vitamins were 
bought 61 per cent of the time in 
drug stores. In other cases vitamins 
were obtained from mail order 
houses, dispensaries, department 
stores, supermarkets, catalogues, and 
door-to-door salesmen. 

It is in this last fringe area, ac- 
counting for about one-third of all 
vitamin sales, where perhaps the 
majority of vitamin swindles occur. 
Most of the vitamins purchased 
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through the so-called ethical outlets, 
the pharmacies and the drug stores, 
are bought and sold in good faith, no 
matter how misplaced that faith may 
be. Less can be said about the sales- 
man working through other outlets, 
often charging low prices because he 
has no investment in research and 
development or charging high prices 
that he knows the suckers will pay. 

Last year one vitamin supplement 
manufacturer alone employed more 
than 35,000 door-to-door distributors, 
many of them amateurs recently 
converted to the fold who thought 
they might do their friends a good 
turn (and make a little money on 
the side) by teaching them how to 
improve their health. This company 
does a $20 million annual business, 
although you seldom see its products 
advertised in print. 

Another vitamin manufacturing 
firm advertised its products in Sun- 
day supplements and confession 
magazines under such compelling 
headlines as: “Are You Giving Your 
Wife The Companionship She 
Craves?” While doing almost $10 
million worth of business in 1959, 
this firm did not restrict its opera- 
tion to vitamins. It also manufactures 
pinball machines and elec- 
tronic organs and operates Se 
several clothing stores and 
discount houses. 

The operators of a third company 
used the same high-pressure tactics 
to sell vitamins as in selling several 
other by-products of their diversified 
operations: razor blades and a 
“motor overhaul engine oil additive.” 
This company offers a “special for- 
mula” for people over fifty, although, 
according to Dr. Kark, “only the 
very old in some cases might require 
vitamin supplements.” In contrast to 
the large research laboratories main- 
tained by most drug firms, this outfit 
operates with seven employees: five 

in the office and two 

@ tap in the factory. 
Most vitamin com- 
panies similar to 
these operate like daredevils using 
the law as a tightrope. At best, our 
food and drug laws are only mildly 
punitive and the officials who enforce 
them are too few. When the vitamin 
swindlers do step beyond the law they 
may not get caught, or once caught 
may get only a slap on the hand. As 
an example of this, one vitamin sup- 
plement manufacturer so exagger- 
ated the potency of his product that 
a person would have to take 4000 of 
his pills to get what he claimed of 
one. When the government issued an 
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injunction, he simply started a new 
corporation. 

In fairness to all vitamin manu- 
facturers, however, this case was the 
exception rather than the rule. 
Thirty-seven violations of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act in relation to 
vitamins were reported last year, 
most of them minor. Ordinarily you 
can depend on what the label claims 
—even the labels of the more errati- 
cally operating mail-order houses. 

But while it is easy to establish 
the reliability of the vitamin bottle’s 
contents, it is not so easy to establish 
the reliability of the claims about 
those contents. One vitamin com- 
pany advertised their product as a 
cure for cancer, deafness, blindness, 
emotional instability, cerebral palsy, 
sinusitus, diabetes, heart trouble, 
muscular dystrophy, epilepsy, insom- 
nia, and lusterless eyes. The govern- 
ment quickly ended this company’s 
published claims by impounding its 
supplies and catalogues, but it is 
often more difficult to catch the 
door-to-door salesman who offers a 
verbal guarantee that his vitamin 
cures all those diseases, plus more. 


ANOTHER Device that ensnares the 


gullible is the automatic reorder 
racket. Several firms do business in 
this manner, operating much like a 
“Vitamin of the Month” club. The 
come-on is a free sample offer either 
in some magazine or via direct-mail 
advertising. When the first batch of 
free pills arrives, the customer dis- 
covers himself automatically com- 
mitted to monthly shipments unless 
he writes tc have them stopped. Even 
if the customer does so, the pills 
often arrive regularly anyway, soon 
to be followed by equally regular 
bills and threats from collection 
agencies and lawyers. The files of 
Better Business Bureaus throughout 
the country are bulging with com- 
plaints from the customers of such 
firms. The vitamin sellers in this case 
operate no differently than the 
sellers of such items as books and 
phonograph records. The question 
is: Should vitamins be merchandised 
in the same manner as non-medici- 
nal products? 

Often the vitamin swindlers will 
use any subterfuge to lend an aura 
of respectability to their product. 
Last summer one vitamin firm pur- 
chased, as anyone might over the 
counter, some copies of a book deal- 
ing with health written by a doctor 
on the staff of the American Medical 
Association. Soon full-page news- 
paper advertisements throughout the 
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country carried an offer of “free” 
copies of this book to people buying 
a certain vitamin. The claim wasn’t 
made in so many words, but the in- 
ference was plain: The American 
Medical Association must approve of 
this vitamin. Just the opposite was 
true. Further use of this advertise- 
ment was prohibited, but by that 
time the damage was done. Like its 
sister agency the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Federal Trade 
Commission can slow down the wild 
antics of the vitamin peddlers, but it 
has little power to punish them. 

Fortunately such outfits do not 
account for all the vitamin sales, nor 
even a majority of them. According 
to the bottle maker’s survey cited 
earlier, almost two-thirds of the 
vitamin sales are made by reputa- 
ble dealers and companies. But even 
they have recently been engaged 
in a questionable and undesirable 
horsepower race. “Check the potency 
and compare the price,” boasts one 
distributing company. The inference 
is that you obtain more health for 
less money by using their brand. 

The horsepower race among vita- 
min manufacturers works in two 
ways: 

1 If your product contains eight 
vitamins and mine contains nine, I 
can outclaim you. I also can gain a 
theoretical advantage by adding two 
more minerals. Lastly I can list the 
number of amino acids present 
(which may raise the total of vita- 
mins, minerals, and amino acids as 
high as thirty, depending on how 
much room remains on the label.) 

2 If your multivitamin only con- 
tains 1000 units of vitamin A, my 
vitamin with 1250 units is better. It’s 
better yet if my vitamin C outscores 
yours 100 milligrams to 75. 

The pseudo-nutritionists often 
utilize this quantitative approach to 
rationalize the high price of their 
products. One woman, to prove the 
value of her pills (cost: $20-25 a 
month), would quote statistics: You 
had to drink five quarts of milk to 
obtain as much calcium as in one 
pill. You had to eat twenty pounds 
of lettuce to match another. Actually 
such massive doses over and above 
the minimum daily requirements es- 
tablished by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration are totally unnecessary 
for normal health. At that, the wom- 
an’s statistics weren’t even accurate, 
since in order to contain more cal- 
cium than five quarts of milk, her 
pill would have had to be larger than 
a golf ball. 

According to the Council on Foods 


and Nutrition’s Dr. White: “There is 
a tendency for the public to believe 
that, if a little is good, more would 
be better. It has not been demon- 
strated that larger amounts are 
beneficial under ordinary psycholog- 
ical conditions; in fact, an overdosage 
of some vitamins can be harmful.” 

Recently magazines and newspa- 
pers all over the country carried the 
advertisements of one vitamin man- 
ufacturer whose product’s potency 
exceeded by three times the recom- 
mended minimum daily requirement 
for most vitamins. The ads recom- 
mended that the multivitamin be 
taken daily with meals. Taking a 
triple-dose vitamin three times a day 
would supply nine times the ordi- 
nary amount necessary for good 
health—a therapeutic dose. Thera- 
peutic doses should only be admin- 
istered under a physician’s direction. 

Whether or not vitamins are harm- 
ful, of course, depends upon which 
ones are taken. The water-soluble 
vitamins, if taken in excess, are sim- 
ply lost through the urine. But fat- 
soluble vitamins, among them vita- 
mins A and D, accumulate in the 
body. Continued intake of them in 
great excess of recommended dietary 
allowances can lead to some harm 
including bone damage—particularly 
in children. 

We occasionally hear that athletes 
take vitamins to improve their per- 
formances, but pills are no substitute 
for training. One twenty-year-old 
Midwest track athlete used to gulp 
down large quantities of a multi- 
vitamin supposedly good for people 
over fifty under the mistaken as- 
sumption that it would improve his 
running time. He soon found the in- 
side of his mouth breaking out with 
red sores. His dentist quickly advised 
him to stop taking the vitamins, and 
the sores disappeared. 

The danger point for too much 
vitamin A is 50,000 units a day, 
seemingly a lot, but a dosage that is 
readily available without prescrip- 
tion over many counters even in de- 
partment stores. A bottle of one 
hundred such pills is a toxic dose. 
Most multivitamins contain 10,000 
units compared to the recommended 
daily allowance of about half that 
amount. Vitamin D’s danger point 
(for very young children) is 1800 
units daily and most multivitamins 
contain 1000 units. This is also more 
than double the recommended allow- 
ance, even assuming you obtained no 
vitamins from your daily food. 

A third vitamin, folic acid, if taken 

(see VITAMIN MYTH page 51) 
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HONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Marcu 1s one of my favorite 
months. I have eleven other favor- 
ites, but this one is special because 
we have much in common. It blows 
big gusts that sound important but 
aren’t. It can’t make up its mind 
whether to be gentle or rough. It 
loves flowers yet is likely to forget 
them. In short it is both wishy and 
washy, and so am I. 


* * * 


An Ide is, obviously, a tax assessor. 


7 * * 


March is when new presidents of 
clubs begin to simmer down. They 
enter January boiling with energy. 
By February our mediocre response 
has them frustrated. By now they 
are learning acceptance. By April 
the best of them will have corrected 
their mistakes and be gently guid- 
ing us individualists into quiet but 
effective action. The new president 
of the United States must go 
through the same routine. 


* + * 


Jack Murphy, our club’s new 
president, is paying more attention 
than usual to our Kiwaniannes. 
They—and we—approve. Generally 
speaking, Kiwaniannes are a neg- 
lected people. Jack wants more 
Ladies’ Day meetings of our club, 
more joint meetings at night (no, 
not in joints), and more projects of 
mutual interest. With that sort of 
program, he could get to be presi- 
dent of anything. He is not only 
handsome, he is an expert dancer 
and has a nine-dollar smile. Let the 
wives vote, and we'll make him 
president of Kiwanis International. 


* * * 


If you sometimes think your club 
officers are acting foolish, maybe 
they aren’t acting. 
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A youthful figure? You get that, 
sir, when you ask any woman how 
old she is. 


* * * 


Point to ponder: At Kiwanis this 
week I sat with 250 Americans in 
orderly rows, dressed almost ex- 
actly alike, all eating exactly the 
same food, while we listened to a 
speech against regimentation. 


+ + * 


One assignment every club’s new 
president ought to give himself is 
to read that good literature beamed 
at him from Chicago headquarters, 
It is a distillation of the best think- 
ing and experience from 4800 clubs. 





I used to believe that no two 
people ever think alike. But I’ve 
just been looking over my daugh- 
ter’s wedding gifts. 


+o * * 


“In any nation,” wise men have 
told us, “the best government is the 
least government.” That’s also true in 
any club. And assuredly in any home. 


* * * 


Every club treasurer along about 
March learns what every husband 
already knows—somehow he must 
simultaneously face and foot a lot 
of “unreasonable” bills. 


* . 7 


It’s okay to try to fly high in life, 
sir. Just remember that an open 
mind, like an open parachute, may 
prevent a nasty fall. 


ie” “a 
I find it very hard to quarrel on 


Monday with a man I sat beside in 
Sunday School. 


“Downgrading virtues of thrift, 
honesty, self-reliance, and rever- 
ence for the wisdom of tradition,” 
Kiwanian Ervin Busch warns us 
from Salem, Ohio, “is the surest 
way to court disaster.” 


* * * 


A Los Angeles Kiwanis club con- 
ducted a “Let’s Have Better Mot- 
toes” Week. Some of the winners: 
I Know All the Answers, 

I Just Don’t Understand the 

Questions. 

Nothing Is What More People 

Do Than Anything. 

Let’s Have A Glass Reunion. 


* * * 


It’s an inescapable law of nature 
that we lose what we abuse. 


* * + 


Sure, a man owes it to himself to 
be successful; and then he owes it 
to the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. And I wouldn’t have you 
think I’m cynical or embittered, 
“but,” it says there in I Timothy 
5:8, “if any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and 
is worse than an infidel.” 


+ * * 


“First, we will take Eastern Eu- 
rope, then the masses of Asia, then 
we will encircle the United States, 
which will be the last bastion of 
capitalism. We will not have to at- 
tack; it will fall like an overripe 
fruit into our hands.” The Commu- 
nists said that a few years ago. And 
up to that last sentence, they are 
right on schedule. 


* + * 


In event we ever re-design our 
Statue of Liberty, we’re going to have 
to be careful that she isn’t shown 
holding a bag instead of a torch. 


* * 7 


Things don’t change so much. In 
my youth a 12-year-old boy was 
six so he could travel at half fare. 
Today he is sixteen so he can drive 
a car. 


a * * 

As I look back I realize that no- 
body has ever stopped me from 
pursuing happiness. Bui several 
have stopped me from catching up 
with it. 

oe * + 


“DO YOUR PART AND WE HAVE 
IT MADE.” 
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FEW YEARS AGO I came upon a 

magazine article by humorist 
Charles Rice, in which Charlie con- 
fessed his passion for neumenology 
(the collection and study of unusual 
names). I carried his piece around for 
days, chuckling at such curiosities as 
Lillian Stepladder, Janola Cocanose, 
Trammer W. Splown, and my favor- 
ites, Miss Dagmar Sewer and Miss 
Mary Lou Wham! 

Charlie ended up by challenging 
all the world to a contest of names. 
Anyone with ears and eyes could 
play, so long as he stuck to the 
truth. Imagined names were not al- 
lowed. Charlie promised joys and 
thrills, said it was cheaper than col- 
lecting matchbooks, and finished off 
with a champion name all could 
shoot at—the incomparable M. Fi- 
delis Blunk. 

I immediately entered the fray, 
setting out to discover the funniest 
name of all time. Soon I came upon 
Septimus Cadwallader Fessendon 
Henry Arth-Browne, a listing in the 
British Journal of Writers. Perhaps 
it was this stroke of beginner’s luck 
that launched my career as a pro- 
fessional neumenophile. I know I 
felt that I had beaten Blunk my first 
time out. When I was finished I 
would leave a pinnacle of names that 
would awe generations of neumeno- 
philes to come, or so I believed. 





Charlie was right; the game was 
easy. Shortly after I began, a letter 
arrived from a friend saying that our 
old school chum, Mary Bird Hop- 
penrath, was to be married. The 
groom? A Thomas Fusterbudd. With 
a trembling hand I took up my new 
notebook. Under Septimus Cadwal- 
lader Fessendon Henry Arth- 
Browne went Mary Bird Fusterbudd. 
That very same week I passed the 
sign of an insurance broker, Tyn- 


dale Quashie, and was introduced to 


a Mr. Cooey Quoork. 

It is difficult to describe the mount- 
ing excitement and the feeling of 
accomplishment neumenology gives 
a man. I commute in and out of 
New York each day, no longer keep- 
ing my nose in the Times, but thumb- 
ing through my notebook chuckling 
at the likes of Turalura Goldfarb 
(who I like to believe sprang from 
Abie’s Irish Rose), a realtors firm 
called Klein, Maze, Maze, Maze, 
Maze, and Klein (which I’m con- 
vinced has been monopolized by 
Maze through sheer virility), and a 
person whose name embraces both 
sides of the coin of life, a Mr. Aphro- 
dite Christ. 

Did you know there is a lawyer 
named Samuel Crook; a _ doctor, 
Alvin Bonebreak; a nurse, Betty C. 
Hern-Blad; a butcher shop named 
Worms & Hess; and a firm enigmat- 


a 


bs 


Some names make news, others make neumenophiles— 


that strange breed of collector who dotes 
on doctors named Doctor and lawyers named Crook 


By JAMES DROUGHT 
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sin, 


ically titled the Middlesex Paper 
Tube Company? 

Imagine the consternation of law- 
yer Sidney Fluke (probably an ex- 
cellent man), when someone—and 
someone must—refers to him as that 
fellow named “Fluke.” I hope to give 
him solace by saying he could al- 
ways be named worse—Bartholomew 
Boody, for instance, who is himself 
a lawyer. Everyone has heard of 
physicians named Killman, Payne, 
Profitt, Slaughter, and Swank, I 
suspect. But I have found a Dr. 
Doctor. 

On becoming a neumenophile I 
soon found that my past was filled 
with a treasure of names, which up 
to then I hadn’t appreciated. An 
army friend of mine (from Iowa, 
too) carried the moniker Donald A. 
Pigg. My life has been blessed with 
Frank Killroys, a Kraack, a Cro- 
foot (first name Katy, who always 
asked politely that new friends not 
stare at her two perfectly good feet), 
a Bag, a Body, even a Bogy, and 
many Birds. Another friend of mine 
was named Bill Redhed. I remem- 
ber with relish his informing me that 
his mother had previously been mar- 
ried to a Whitehead. 

I suppose I have always been a 
neumenophile at heart. With a name 
like Drought I couldn’t help it. Years 
ago, on our honeymoon trip, my wife 
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and I stopped for dinner at Sham- 


per 

rock, Texas. I still have the paper 
aw- we bought, which in a bold black 
ex- headline announced DROUGHT 
and HITS PANHANDLE! Another man 
that has to pitch a no-hitter or become 
Zive President to accomplish what I did 


al- that day with no effort at all. 

Other sources of names are news- 
papers and magazines. I read in 
of Jerry Beatty’s column that the class 
of 1904, Lawrence, Kansas, con- 
tained classmates Ivy Green, Hazel 
Dr. Branch, and Crystal Waters, and that 
a girl whose first name was Baby 
Mae married an Argus Slimp. Other 
columns have informed me that 
up there is an English journalist named 
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Peregrine Worsthorne and a Lon- 
don prosecutor named John Buzzard. 
Veteran newspaperman Stanley 
Walker has nominated A. Toxen 
Worm (who was a Broadway press 
agent) as the greatest name find of 
all time. Henry L. Mencken called 
on neumenophiles to consider Chintz 
Royalty, Julia C. Barefoot, George 
Goatleg, and Memory D. Orange 
(which I’m convinced is a soft-drink, 
not a person) as his entries in the 
neumenological sweepstakes. An- 
other offering of Rice’s is ex-St. 
Louis Brown infielder Henry Arft, 
whose name, Charlie claims, sounds 
like what dogs say in comic strips. 
And, of course, I have already men- 





tioned the delightful find, Mary Lou 
Wham of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Once your friends learn you are a 
collector, they send notes, slyly 
whisper, shout at you across busy 
streets—all in the attempt to get 
names on your list. One burst into 
my office once, said happily, “Mrs. 
Phillipine Pollen—a friend of 
Margie’s!” then turned right around 
and left. I never did discover who 
Margie was. At another time, I was 
the one who got excited, grasping a 
friend under his armpits and lifting 
him high in the air with joy when 
he informed me of a Mr. Odious G. 
Foust. I quiver at the aspect of what 
may be hidden behind that ominous 
“G”, but my friend won’t say be- 
cause he fears it will be too much 
for me. 

Some names need to be said aloud 
to achieve their full impact. For ex- 
ample I offer Miss Phoebe B. Pea- 
body, who couldn’t have delighted 
me more when she married a man 
named Beebe. Now whenever a dark 
thought assails me I recite “Phoebe 
B. Peabody Beebe!” and am over- 
come with phonetic warmth and 
charm almost immediately. I use it 
like a magic amulet, and I urge you 
to try it. 

But I must confess that until re- 
cently the mainstay of my list con- 
tinued to be Mr. Septimus Cadwalla- 
der Fessendon Henry Arth-Browne, 
whose name I felt set me above the 
Charlie Rices, Menckens, Walkers, 
and other neumenophiles. They 
could have their Blunks, Oranges, 
and Mary Lou Whams. I had my— 
well, I haven’t the space to say it 
again. 

Imagine, then, the blow I received 
upon learning that Mr. Arth-Browne 
was a phony. Some professional bal- 
loon-buster, some envious, cheerless 
worshipper of facts, has sent me a 
clipping from the London Times, tell- 
ing of the withdrawal of Mr. Arth- 
Browne from the British Journal of 
Writers. He never existed, and was 
found to be a prank of some journal- 
ist. I must admit the passing of Sep- 
timus Cadwallader etc. ranks among 
the saddest moments of my life. 

For you see I had to blot his name 
from my list and return to the likes 
of Wham, Orange, and Sewer. I am 
sure I hear relieved sighs from 
Charlie Rice, Mencken, and Walker, 
wherever they are. I have lost my 
lead of a mile in front, and am 
back running with the pack again— 
all because of Septimus Cadwallader 
Fessendon Henry Arth-Browne. May 
he rest in peace. THE END 
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Big Joe’s Program for Happiness 


| bapere NIGHT on New York’s radio 
station WABC between the 
hours of midnight and 6 a.m. a man 
affectionately called “Big Joe” by his 
listeners asks them for money. Joe 
Rosenfield, Jr. is the broker of the 
Happiness Exchange, where dimes 
and dollars of listeners are chan- 
neled to people who need help. Peo- 
ple in need write or call Big Joe; he 
explains their plight over the air. 
Many of his two million listeners 
(“cousins” he calls them) respond 
with cash. 

During his eleven years of broad- 
casting in New York, Big Joe has 
given away nearly $2 million of lis- 
teners’ money. Contributions range 
from pennies that are saved by eager 
youngsters to a staggering $1,250,000, 
bequeathed to the Happiness Ex- 
change by Cousin Mae Rockwell 
Page, who died recently. 

With this money Happiness Ex- 
change has provided gifts that in- 
clude thousands of hearing aids, 
eyeglasses, crutches, wheelchairs, 
playing cards, medicines, and med- 
ical examinations. In addition, Big 
Joe has set up hundreds of perma- 
nent services, among them a twenty- 
bed pavilion in a New York hospital, 
lodgings for the homeless, an em- 
ployment agency, a recreation center 
for the blind, a club for former drug 
addicts, a legal advice bureau, a free 
health center, and a guidance service 
for the mentally ill. 

Joe Rosenfield, a stocky, dynamic 
fifty-nine-year-old promoter, got his 
idea for the Happiness Exchange 
while he and his son Joe III, were 
doing a standard disc-jockey show 
on a New Orleans station in 1948. 
When Drew Pearson’s Freedom 
Train, which was collecting food for 
the people of France, bypassed 
Louisiana that year, Joe got mad. 
After all, he thought, what section 
of the country could claim stronger 
ties with France than this state whose 
leading city is named for the French 
city of Orléans? 

“I’m going to buy a crate of orange 
juice,” he told his listeners, “and 
ship it to New York for that train.” 

All that night the phone rang with 
pledges. Six weeks later, in addition 
to the crate of juice, Joe had a ship- 
load (10,000 tons) of food. He took it 
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to Orléans, France as a donation 
from the people of Louisiana. 

Upon his return, he decided to con- 
tinue using his radio show to help 
people. Soon the sick, the crippled, 
and others in need discovered they 
could get help by calling on Big 
Joe, who would communicate their 
needs to his listeners. Thus the Hap- 
piness Exchange was born. Its pur- 
pose: to make contact between those 
in need and those who want to give. 

Big Joe took his idea to New York 
two years later, and, despite predic- 
tions that sophisticated New Yorkers 
wouldn’t be as generous as people in 
Louisiana, he has been on the air 
with it ever since. 


**Have no Fear, Big Joe is here” are 
the words heard each night by some 
two million people along the eastern 
seaboard as they switch on their ra- 
dios. People in trouble are intro- 
duced to them, and the following day 
many slip anywhere from a dollar to 
a hundred dollars into the mail, ad- 
dressed to Big Joe. Needless to say, 
the show has been a success. Big Joe 
has made it so. When he isn’t on the 
air he can usually be found answer- 
ing mail with his five assistants in 
the Happiness Exchange Building, 
off Times Square on Forty-second 
Street. He works from sixteen to 
eighteen hours a day, claiming that 
he needs only four hours sleep a 
night. His face, although friendly, is 
big and powerful looking. His eyes 
seem never to blink, and when you 
listen to him you immediately realize 
he is totally dedicated to what he is 
doing, that he never doubts for a 
minute that people want to help 
others. 

Joe counts some big names among 
his listeners. Playwright Clifford 
Odets once phoned telling Big Joe 
to “stop being so interesting so I can 
get some sleep.” Sophie Tucker reg- 
ularly contributes as Cousin Sophie. 
Tallulah Bankhead has become a 
close friend. “I have rubbed her 
neck when she had a headache and 
talked to her for hours on end,” Big 
Joe says. Another avid listener is 
Fulton Oursler. Still another is 
Cousin Harriet, or Mrs. Fritz Kreis- 
ler, widow of the famous violinist. 
Milton Berle, Ella Logan, and Frank 


Sinatra have visited with Joe in the 
wee hours of the morning to lend 
help to his efforts in behalf of people 
in need. So have cartoonists Al Capp 
and Milt Caniff, who often, while 
plotting the adventures of Li’] Abner 
and Steve Canyon, listen to Joe and 
send him dollars like anyone else. 

Of course, the bulk of the money 
given away comes from the people 
Big Joe calls his “real greats.” 

One of these is thirteen-year-old 
Gloria Van Winkle Marden. She 
phoned one night with a pledge of 
$54 in dimes each month to provide 
food for trouble-ridden families in 
New York. That was in January 
1958. Although he thought she had 
promised too much, Joe acknowl- 
edged her pledge over the air. At the 
end of the month, the money came 
in. It also arrived promptly at the 
end of February. Not only did she 
make it for a year, as she had prom- 
ised, but for three additional months 
as well. Everyone she knew was sav- 
ing dimes for her. 

Another is Ethel, an elderly clean- 
ing woman who earns $30 a week. 
At least twice a week she will hear 
of someone in need via the Happi- 
ness Exchange. She can’t afford a 
telephone in her home, so she dons 
her coat and walks four blocks to 
call from a tavern. “Big Joe,” she 
says in a heavy Italian accent, “this 
your Cousin Ethel. I will send you 
one dollar tomorrow. God bless you 
Big Joe... good-by.” 

Joe Rosenfield never has any 
doubts that his listeners will help 
those who come to him for aid. Most 
of the cases are heart-breaking, and 
he simply lets these unfortunate peo- 
ple tell their own stories over the 
air. 

Take the case of Lee and Dotty, 
a married couple who both are blind 
and who make their living as street 
musicians. One night Lee fell and 
broke his leg. He had to be hospital- 
ized, and this took all the money 
they had managed to save. Dotty 
continued working by herself, but 
when Lee came home she couldn't 
make enough for both of them. Be- 
sides, he needed a wheelchair in 
order to get around while she was out 
of the house. Dotty wrote to Big Joe. 
He put her on the air, raised about 
a hundred dollars for her, and gave 
her a wheelchair. 

Then there was Vivian, a seven- 
year-old who was born with a hole 
in her heart. She urgently needed an 
operation costing $5000. Her parents 
had scraped together $1900 and their 
minister raised another $400 — less 
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than half the total needed. There had 
just been two similar cases on the 
Happiness Exchange, but Big Joe de- 
cided to put the minister and the 
parents on his radio show anyway. 
Calls pledging money started coming 
from all over the country. By 3:30 
A.M., contributions had reached $4000. 
Soon afterward Vivian and her 
mother were on their way to Minne- 


apolis for the operation. 


Through the Happiness Exchange, 
people have received money to pay 
their rent, have been provided with 
jobs, and have been given a night’s 
lodging or free meal tickets. Some 
have been weaned away from alcohol, 


| others from drugs. All of these peo- 


ple had two things in common. Their 
need was immediate, and they didn’t 
fit in any category covered by chari- 
table organizations or by government 
welfare. 


Pernaps the reason Joe Rosenfield 
can communicate his compassion for 
these people over the air-waves so 








well is that he was once one of 
| them, Joe’s life includes a black pe- 


{ iod when he was an alcoholic. He 


ouldn’t hold a job for long; he, his 
wife Dollie, and their two children 
were kicked out of houses into the 
street, broke and stranded. Fifteen 
years ago, however, he joined Alco- 
holics Anonymous and hasn’t taken 
a drink since. 

“I found out,” said Big Joe, “that 
the best way to be happy is by help- 
ing others worse off than you are.” 

Big Joe was a problem child al- 
most from birth, even though he 
grew up in an environment of ease 
ind affection in Memphis, Tennessee, 
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where his father owned a department 
store. He committed petty thefts, 
vandalized houses, stole a car. He 
married Dollie under false pretenses, 
telling her he had plenty of money, 
although in reality he had stolen the 
$200 that financed both wedding and 
honeymoon. 

“If my father hadn’t gotten me out 
of scrapes, I would certainly have 
been a juvenile delinquent myself,” 
he said. “The only thing that saved 
me was that we were rich.” 

Despite the questionable child- 
hood, and the circumstances of the 
marriage, things have gone well for 
Joe. He and Dollie have been to- 
gether for thirty-seven years. They 
now live in a luxurious apartment in 
Manhattan. Their son Joe III, thirty- 
six, is married and works in Italy for 
the Air Force; daughter Dorothy, 
thirty-two, lives in Mills Valley, Cal- 
ifornia. She and her husband have 
provided the elder Rosenfields with 
six grandchildren. Big Joe feels that 
life, in the long run, has treated him 
well. 

But he hasn’t forgotten his trouble- 
filled middle age, when he was a 
heavy-drinking newspaper advertis- 
ing promoter, and his youth—espe- 
cially, his youth. 

Today Joe is deeply interested in 
the problem of big-city juvenile de- 
linquency. He feels he understands 
the youngsters’ problems because of 
those he himself faced. Through the 
Happiness Exchange he has set up 
two teenage centers to give young 
people a place to play and to learn 
crafts. He is convinced that more 
than anything else they need to be 
stimulated into following their own 
interests. 

“Most of them are just little fel- 
lows,” he said, “only thirteen or 
fourteen years old. They don’t want 
to fight, but they form gangs in self- 
defense. Now, you get a bunch of 
kids together, arm them, and then get 
them drunk, and before you know it 
somebody gets killed. What you have 
to do is break up those gangs as soon 
as possible.” 

Recently Joe announced over the 
air that any boy who wanted to give 
up gang life would receive help. To 
each boy who would turn in his 
weapons Joe promised a job and a 
nucleus bank account of $10. For 
every dollar the boy earned and put 
into the bank, Joe said he would 
match it, dollar for dollar, up to $100. 

So far 220 boys and girls have 
turned in a pile of “mugging” wea- 
pons and promised to leave their 
gangs. Big Joe claims that sixteen 


gangs have been broken up. “You 
can’t stimulate them with preaching 
and advice,” he maintains. “You've 
got to give them something, so they 
can make a fresh start.” 

He has also provided free uniforms 
for all youngsters who want to be- 
come members of the Junior Guard 
and Civil Air Patrol, where he hopes 
they will learn obedience and re- 
spect for their country. So far, 1000 
have signed up enthusiastically, and 
many more are expected. 

But juvenile delinquency is only 
one problem found in a big city. An- 
other is the aged. “People come to 
us who live on social security,” he 
explains. “They get about $70 to $90 
a month. Their rent costs $40, so 
they’re left with little more than a 
dollar a day for food and clothes.” 

In the last week of most months, 
they run out of money and can’t eat. 
Big Joe tries to provide these elderly 
people with $10 or $15 to tide them 
over until the next government check 
comes. 


For a man whose show wasn’t 
supposed to last more than a few 
weeks, much less eleven years, Big 
Joe has done all right. He attributes 
most of the success of Happiness 
Exchange to the trust his listeners 
have in him; he guards this trust dil- 
igently. The Happiness Exchange is 
operated as a non-profit foundation. 
Its books are audited once a month 
and they are open to anyone who 
wants to look. Big Joe doesn’t take 
a penny from the foundation for 
himself; his salary and the cost of 
broadcasting are paid by the show’s 
sponsors. 

Instead of giving him the cold 
shoulder, New Yorkers have honored 
him. Each year on the anniversary 
of the show, Times Square is renamed 
“Happiness Exchange Square” for a 
day, and people such as Helen Hayes 
turn out to help Joe hang up the 
new sign. Recently the Kiwanis Club 
of New York gave him an award for 
his services in the interest of brother- 
hood, 

Nonetheless, Joe shows no signs 
of resting on his laurels. As I was 
leaving his office one day, he intro- 
duced me to a tall, neatly dressed 
man who had just arrived. “See that 
suit?” he asked me. “That’s my suit.” 

And he meant it. A few days ago 
he had given the man his suit, a 
small amount of money, and had 
found the fellow a job. Why? 

“We are our brother’s keeper,” he 
explained. And he believes what he 
says. THE END 
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Civic Works 
IMPROVING THE QUOTIENT 


In LATE 1959, Kiwanis International launched an activity 
that last year became one of its most widely heralded 
programs. Wherever the Citizenship Quotient (CQ) idea 
was introduced it met with enthusiastic support of the 
press and of prominent citizens. The clubs themselves 
ordered from the General Office in 1960 more than a 
million “How Do You Rate Yourself” CQ leaflets, each 
containing twenty questions designed to enable any citi- 
zen to measure his own CQ. Clubs also bought 20,000 
posters and sponsored scores of activities under the CQ 
theme: a more responsible and enlightened citizenry. 
Here is the way four clubs in Tucson, Arizona put CQ 
to work: 

Last July, the Kiwanis Clubs of Tucson, Desert, 
Conquistador, and Sunshine formed a committee com- 
prised of the presidents, business and public affairs com- 
mittee chairmen, and other interested club members to 
develop a CQ program in their city. The proposed pro- 
gram included a meeting with news media representa- 
tives to plan a publicity campaign and the sponsorship 
of a “CQ Week.” Then, in September, the clubs acti- 
vated the plan beginning first with a CQ broadside of 
extensive newspaper publicity and spot radio and tele- 
vision announcements that posed the question, “Have 
you rated yourself lately? Kiwanis asks you, What is 
your CQ?” The ‘following week, beginning September 7 
and including the Arizona primary-election day, was 
proclaimed “CQ Week” by Mayor Don Hummel. 

To instil as many civic leaders as possible with CQ 
enthusiasm, the clubs held a kickoff luncheon on the 
first day of CQ Week attended by two hundred people 
including Arizona Governor Paul Fannin, US Congress- 
man Stewart L. Udall (who has since been appointed 
Secretary of the Interior by President Kennedy), the 
vice-mayor of Tucson, and other dignitaries. The presi- 
dents of other service clubs in the city also attended 
and were given a supply of CQ materials for distribution 
to their club members. The meeting was, incidentally, a 
four-way interclub. 

During the week, radio and television coverage was 
intensified with both paid and public service publicity. 
This included the broadcast of recorded announcements 
furnished by the General Office. Compliments paid the 
program from the pulpit climaxed the week on CQ 
Sunday. 

The Tucson CQ effort did not, however, end with CQ 
Week. The clubs have since introduced CQ, via the Key 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.”’ 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Clubs, to the two local high schools where the CQ ques- 
tionnaire for high school students was printed in the 
school papers. 

Summing up, Kiwanis club officials have said that, 
“Although it is difficult to evaluate this type of program 
from the standpoint of results, particularly this early, 
observations made by Kiwanians indicate that the pub- 
licity program has brought ‘CQ’ to the attention of the 
average citizen in this community, and none but favor- 
able comment has been heard from community leaders 


and private citizens.” Furthermore, the four clubs’ proj- 


ect came to the attention of countless others through 
the channels of both the Associated Press and United 
Press International. 


UNDERSTANDABLE TERMS 


WHEN IT coMEs to legal matters, most people, possibly 
envisioning rows of Blackstone’s Commentaries, hesitate 
even to venture their opinions. Perhaps this awe of juris- 
prudence is in part owing to the dearth of material on 
the subject written in terms that the layman can under- 
stand. This lack was felt by several members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Oshkosh, Wisconsin who had served 
as jurors. They unanimously regretted not having any 
foreknowledge of what was expected of them as jurors 
or of courtroom procedure in general. Providing a 


Past Governor 

Fred A. Rosen of 
the Southwest 
District addressed 
two hundred people 
at a CQ kickoff 
luncheon in Tucson, 
Arizona last 
September. The 
gathering set in 
motion a week-long, 
city-wide CQ 
program sponsored 
by four Kiwanis 
clubs in Tucson. 
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suide for future jurors, they decided, would be a good 
lub project. 

Kiwanians began a search for written material that 
might serve as a guide, and they found but one booklet 
written in legalistic terms for those who, clearly, already 
knew about the subject. Here the project was stymied 

ntil the club heard of a handbook for jurors compiled 
by a voluntary citizenship committee of the State Bar 
if Texas in Bexar County. They obtained a copy of the 
booklet and found it not only informative but under- 
tandable. 

The club obtained permission to reprint the booklet, 
then gave three Kiwanian-judges the job of revising sec- 
tions of the booklet where Texas and Wisconsin law 
conflicted. The club then had the revised booklet, titled 
a Handbook for Winnebago County Jurors, printed and 
made available for free distribution. The handbook, cov- 
ering such subjects as the importance of jury service, 
conduct of jurors both in and out of the courtroom, and 
courtroom procedure, is given to every person called for 
jury duty in Winnebago County. 


Senior Citizens 
A PLACE TO MEET 


FouR YEARS AGO, senior citizens of Islington, Ontario 
formed a senior citizens’ club and held the first monthly 
meeting at a legion hall. The response to the club was 
so great—220 people attended—that members decided 
they ought to meet more frequently. To do this, how- 
ever, another meeting place was needed. 

When the Kiwanis Club of Humber Valley, Toronto 
learned of the old folks’ problem, they began a search 
that turned up a city-owned, two-story building suitable 
for the club but in need of extensive remodeling. The 
city consented to lease the building for a dollar a year 
to the Kiwanis club, which promised not only to reno- 


vate it but to provide an estimated $2000 each year for r 


utilities, insurance, and taxes until the senior citizens 
were able to pay their way with their own projected 
fund-raising activities. 
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Nearly 700 city children 
saw a bit of country 

when taken to Clove Lake 
on Staten Island for a 
day of fishing, boating, 
hiking, and games last 
summer. Kiwanis clubs 
of the Metropolitan 
District of New York City 
furnished ten buses to 
send the kids on the 
annual affair, sponsored 
by the Community Councils 
of the City of New York. 





Senior citizens made good use of their new club building 
after renovation by the Humber Valley, Ontario club. 


When the US Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization chose 
Charlotte, Michigan to test its 
National Emergency Alarm 
Repeater receivers, the Kiwanis 
Club of Charlotte assisted 

by placing 475 of them in 
homes and businesses and by 
reclaiming them after the test. 
Designed to sound an 

alarm in event of a 

national emergency, the 
receivers proved their 
effectiveness when balloons, 
released on 150-foot strings 

by residents who heard the alarm, 
dotted the sky moments after 
the alarm sounded. 

Some two hundred civil defense 
and electronics and power 
company officials 

observed the test. 
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Five months later the Humber Valley club had com- 
pleted its task, which included $2000 spent for materials 
and hundreds of hours of labor. Kiwanians had stripped 
the building of fixtures and unneeded walls, removed 
twenty tons of debris, installed a new staircase, plumb- 
ing, kitchen facilities, wiring, light fixtures, and floors. 
From draperies at the windows to a new yard out front, 
the senior citizens’ club had a new building. By that 
time there were also five hundred members to use it. 


Fund Raising 
APPLE COBBLERS 


IF AN APPLE a day will keep the doctor away, what will 
several thousand apples do? As the Kiwanis Club of 
Ozark Empire in Springfield, Missouri has demon- 
strated this is no moot question. On the first Saturday 
of November each year, they sell apples, thousands of 
them. The profit from the sale of apples, which are pur- 
chased wholesale and delivered from the state of Wash- 
ington, is converted into shoes for the needy. In Spring- 
field the sale has become known as “Apples for Shoes.” 

A month before the appointed day, the club’s sixty- 
one members solicit from local businessmen and 
‘prominent citizens orders for boxes of apples at ten 
dollars a box. Then, on the day of the street sale, 
Kiwanians, aided by members of the Key Club of Hill- 
crest High School and the Circle K Club of Evangel 
College, sell apples on the street to shoppers, homemak- 
ers, and passersby. There is no set price for the apples, 
though people usually contribute between ten and 
twenty-five cents for them. 

Even after printing and publicity costs, profits from 
the Apples for Shoes campaign are substantial. Last 
year, $4000 remained after, expenses, which, as usual, 
was turned over to school officials. The schools then 
investigate applicants for help and issue to those most 
in need shoe certificates redeemable at local stores. 


Hospitals and Institutions 

A FLOWER-PICKING PROJECT 

Every May large groups of people can be seen picking 
a particular flower in the fields surrounding North 
London,. Ontario. In fact, not only do they pick the 
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flower, but the entire plant attached to it. These plants, 
known as the Star of Bethlehem, are then collected by 
members of the Kiwanis Club of North London, who 
have been conducting the annual flower-picking project 
since 1955. 

As Dr. Arthur Vogelsang explained, when he sug- 
gested the project to the club five years ago, the bulb o 
the Star of Bethlehem has been found to be useful ir 
treating cases of heart disease. Dr. Vogelsang, in fact 
was one of the discoverers of the plant’s medical utility 
The plant, he pointed out, is known to have been grow- 
ing discursively in North America for more than one 
hundred years, in city lots, in vacant fields, almost any- 
where. The problem is collecting the bulbs, and that, ir 
turn, calls for organization. 

Reacting to the doctor’s plea, the club appealed fo: 
help from the public through newspapers and on radic 
and television, at the same time listing collection point: 
where bulbs could be deposited. Meanwhile, members 
searched for fields where the Star of Bethlehem grew, 
dug for bulbs and cleaned them, and made regular col 
lections from donors. They also donated drying racks 
for the initial processing of the bulbs, which were 
cleaned by patients in a nearby mental hospital. 

To date, dozens of bushels of bulbs have been col- 
lected and processed. And, according to Dr. Vogelsang 
sixty people have been helped by the medicine extracted 
from them. 


International Relations 
FRIENDS, NOT FOREIGNERS 


UNDER sponsorsHIP of the American Field Seryice, 1500 
foreign exchange students studied in American high 
schools last year. Wherever the students attended school, 
local citizens, including Kiwanians, tried to make them 
feel at home. 

One student, Barbara Hartling from Germany, at- 
tended school in Chickasha, Oklahoma, and her many 
activities included a speech at the Kiwanis Club, where 
she mentioned that she expected Oklahoma to be full of | 
cowboys and that her sisters were expecting her to 
return to Germany as a cowgirl. Kiwanians decided to 
make this possible and, at the end of the school year, 
personally conducted Barbara on a shopping spree, out- 


Five Kiwanis 
clubs in the 
Scarborough 
Ontario area 
jointly sponsor 
ten football 
teams on which 
more than 200 
boys compete 
(as shown left) 
each season. 
After the 
schedule is 
completed, a 
trophy (right) 
is awarded. 
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BUYING 
POWER 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE reaches an audience 
of more than a quarter million business 
executives and professional men, 94.7% 0 
whom have a voice in the purchase of Capi 
tal Equipment and/or Administrative Services 
and Supplies. 


The advertiser's dollar invested in TH 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE buys more circulation \", 
this group of selected business leaders today 
than it did in 1956—far more than it buys 9 
any leading business publication. 
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While visiting in East Meadow, New York a group of ex- 
change students were entertained by Kiwanians. Arlette 
Kress of Switzerland and Toshiko Kojima of Japan, among 
others, practiced their golf swing at a Kiwanian’s range. 
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fitting her completely as a cowgirl, from white boots to 
Stetson hat....Meanwhile, the Kiwanis Club of Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan made four students from Central and 
South America special members of the club. The stu- 
dents, who attended Eastern Michigan University, met 
each of the 135 members individually and were given 
an opportunity to learn from Kiwanians in divergent 
fields about business methods and opportunities in this 
country....At the end of the past school year, the 1500 
students were divided into groups and taken on three- 
week tours of other parts of the country. When eighty 
students stopped in Salina, Kansas, Kiwanians took 
charge, helping to provide food and overnight accom- 
modations. The club also conducted them on a tour of 
Salina and surrounding farms....Thirty-five students 
spent five days of their three weeks in East Meadow, 
New York. To arrange for housing and provide activi- 
ties for the students, a committee comprised of members 
of many of the civic, service, church, and school or- 
ganizations was formed. Serving on the committee were 
three Kiwanians, including both the chairman and co- 
chairman. The Kiwanis club took the teen-agers, repre- 
senting eighteen countries, to Jones Beach and, while 
there, to a musical show. They also gave them a morn- 
ing of golf at a member’s range. Richard H. Mohr, the 
committee’s chairman and one of three Kiwanians who 
provided quarters for a student or chaperone, com- 
mented, “Perhaps the most important part was that 
thirty-five students from foreign lands ate corn flakes at 
the kitchen table in typical American homes.” 


Community Projects 
RECORD BATTER 


Arounp election time last year Myron Cannon, a mém- 
ber of the board of directors of the Kiwanis Club of 
Evansville, Indiana, had an idea. “During the past few 
months we have all heard and read a lot of bitter things 
about the politics, religion, and personal motives of fel- 
low Americans,” he said. “But when the election is 
over, I think it would be a good idea if we all could sit 
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down with our friends and neighbors over a piece of 
cake and a cup of coffee and get back to being good 
neighbors again.” 

So the club sponsored a “Bury the Hatchet Party” 
and invited not just people from Evansville, but every- 
one in the tri-state area (Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky). 
As to a piece of cake and a cup of coffee, that might 
very well have been the understatement of the year. 
For when they had finished, Evansville cooks had baked 
—constructed might be more accurate—what local news- 
papers called, “The World’s Biggest Cake.” 

The cake was indeed of Brobdingnagian proportions, 
measuring thirty-eight feet long, twelve and one-half 
feet high, and eight feet wide; it weighed 12,500 pounds. 
To prepare and bake it took 240 man hours; applying 
the frosting with plasterers trowels required another 
180 hours. The cake was delivered by truck—in sections, 
of course—to Roberts Municipal Stadium, where it was 
assembled, frosted, then served not on a plate but on a 
platform. Among the ingredients donated by Evansville 
businessmen were 1500 pounds of granulated sugar, 140 
gallons of milk, 550 pounds of butter, 35 pounds of salt, 
1200 pounds of flour, 100 pounds of shortening, 75 pounds 
of baking powder, and 14,000 eggs. If one were to at- 
tempt to buy such a cake, it would cost $10,000. 

The cake and the publicity it inspired did all that 
was expected of them. Not only was the large Evansville 
stadium filled on Bury the Hatchet day, but enough 
cake remained to permit portions to be sent to national 
political figures and other celebrities as “a slice of 
America from Evansville.” 

That evening Kiwanians read to the 10,000 people who 
had gathered at Roberts Stadium telegrams of congratu- 
lations, including words of praise from President Eisen- 
hower and then President-Elect Kennedy. Indiana’s 
US Senator, Vance Hartke, also commented on the 
affair, saying: “The eyes of the country are on Evans- 
ville today...I am proud that this great public display is 
being undertaken....” 


Democrats and Republicans who filled this Evansville, In- 
diana stadium wait for pieces of a 12,500-pound “Bury the 
Hatchet” cake served by the Kiwanis Club of Evansville. 
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A book designed to help others— 
written by a KIWANIAN for the 
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SUNDAY SELLING 
(From page 18) 


to the ineffectual $4 fine previously 
in force. 

New Jersey’s eight-year-old strug- 
gle with the laws illustrates pathet- 
ically the incongruities and incon- 
sistencies of blue-lawmaking. In 
1951, Jersey legislators replaced the 
state’s blue laws dating from 1675 
with a single sentence banning 
“worldly employment or business, 
except works of necessity and char- 
ity.” Simultaneously the lawmakers 
revoked even the state’s absurd $1 
fine for violations, a change that one 
jurist said “presumably placated the 
religiously sensitive without pain to 
those who preferred secular pur- 
suits.” 

Discount houses soon mushroomed 
and legislators in 1958 adopted a stiff 
anti-sales law that courts promptly 
tossed out because it applied to only 
eighteen counties, excluding three 
seacoast counties where resorts 
wanted Sunday openings. Next year 
the government repatched the patch- 
work with perhaps the oddest of all 
Sunday laws: sales of “clothing or 
wearing apparel, building and lum- 
ber supply materials, furniture, 
household and office furnishings, and 
appliances” were outlawed, but the 
law was to apply only in counties 
ratifying it in a petition referendum. 
Citizens in six rural counties couldn’t 
muster enough names to force the 
ratifying vote, but voters in twelve 
of the fifteen remaining counties 
passed the law. “Yes” forces polled 
914,954 votes, 62 per cent of the total. 
As a result New Jersey was split 
weirdly on Sunday sales: discount- 
ers could build anywhere in the 
“open” five-eighths of the state’s 
land area containing only 17 per cent 
of the population. 

To compound the confusion, New 
Jersey’s Supreme Court then ruled 
that the 1959 law replaced the 1951 
“worldly employment” ban and hence 
only sales of 1959’s five specific items 
were illegal. Judge J. Francis pro- 
tested that the “Sunday Closing Law 
...has been metamorphosed into a 
Sunday opening law” and cited sta- 
tistics proving that only 8.9 per cent 
of New Jersey workers were now 
protected. 


Wha tue rash of 1959 blue laws 
and their consequent impact on Sun- 
day sellers, the inevitable court 
showdowns shaped up rapidly last 
year. In Pennsylvania’s Lehigh 
County, officers, following passage of 
the 1959 law, arrested operators of 
Allentown’s Two Guys from Harri- 
son, one of the nation’s larger dis- 


count chains, and obtained convic- 
tions. Simultaneously seven sales- 
men at the Glen Burnie, Maryland 
Two Guys outlet were also charged 
with Sunday law-breaking. The dis- 
count operators appealed to federal 
courts, but judges in both states de- 
cided against them. 

Meanwhile, in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, anti-Sunday forces were 
winning an important breakthrough. 
There, orthodox Jewish owners of 
the Crown Kosher Supermarket had 
been arrested for violating the ven- 
erable Lord’s Day Act, dating from 
1653 and amended seventy times 
The owners argued that their reli- 
gion required them to close on Sat- 
urday, their sabbath, but that the 
Act forbade their opening on Sun- 
day, too. Three federal judges then 
threw out the ancient law because it 
favored one religion over anothe 
and because they felt the exceptions 
written over three centuries were 
irrational. 

Faced with rulings upholding Sun- 
day laws in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land but denying them in Massachu- 
setts, the US Supreme Court then 
agreed to review on these three cases 
in order to decide a consistent policy 
on blue laws. The decision, expected 
this year, is awaited eagerly. Since 
1900, the highest tribunal has avoided 
setting precedents on blue laws and, 
in fact, has refused to hear similar 
appeals from three states since 1951. 

While this trio of cases will be de- 
cided by sophisticated legal debate, 
with powerful religious, moral, and 
social arguments being marshalled 
on both sides, the economic wallop 
of blue laws will remain a cardinal 
issue in this year’s debates. In the 
final showdown economics might be 
the deciding factor. 

Yet despite all the wailing, not 
even the established downtown re- 
tailers have produced an accurate 
dollars-and-cents evaluation of how 
much business Sunday sellers have 
drained from them, although a rough 
estimate can be made from some 
very meager facts. The authoritative 
trade magazine Chain Store Age re- 
ports that sixty-six closed-door dis- 
counters (i.e., only registered mem- 
bers can trade there) grossed an 
average four million dollars per store, 
or $250,000,000 annually. Since ob- 
servation shows that these closed- 
door discounters command perhaps 
one-eighth of the total discount mar- 
ket, the price slashers may ring up 
nearly two billion dollars annually 
If—and it seems logical—most dis- 
counters average the 35 per cent of 
gross sales that Allentown managers 
of Two Guys from Harrison say 
comes from Sunday sales, the total 
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take from Lord’s Day business may 
be $700,000,000 a year—nearly four- 
teen million dollars each Sunday. 

As large as that figure sounds, it 

till amounts to only about 3 per 
ent of annual retail sales by gen- 
ral merchandise stores, and J. Gor- 
on Dakins, executive vice presi- 
lent of the National Association of 
tetail Merchants, believes that Sun- 
lay volume may be substantially 
1igher. “An educated guess would be 
that at least 10 per cent of the vol- 
ume hitherto transacted during the 
other six days by department, spe- 
cialty, and variety stores has been 
shifted to Sunday,” he ventures. If 
he is correct, nearly three billion 
dollars in Sunday sales rides at stake 
on blue-law decisions likely to be 
handed down this year. 

But the deceptive fact about these 
volume figures, argue established re- 
tailers, is that they represent few 
retail dollars that would not be spent 
otherwise. In Dakins’ opinion, avail- 
able cash from consumers is merely 
being distributed in seven days in- 
stead of six. “Little, if any, additional 
volume is generated by a store re- 
maining open on Sunday,” he ob- 
serves. 

What retailers fear most, of course, 
is the loss of their businesses. Sun- 
day selling is “completely destructive 
competition for the little merchant,” 
asserts Kiehner Johnson, executive 
secretary for the Association for Re- 
membrance of the Sabbath in Ohio, 


where discounters have enjoyed par- 
ticular success. The economic prob- 
lems are so great, he says, “that even 
the big outfit can’t stand this for 
very long.” According to the NRMA, 
keen competition in retailing holds 
earnings generally below 3 per cent. 
Sunday sales, they say, might lower 
this margin to the point of bank- 
ruptcy. 


Way nor allow all stores to open 
on Sunday? Why not beat the Sun- 
day seller at his own game by offer- 
ing a better product and better 
service at a better price—on Sunday? 
Speaking for its 11,500 member 
stores, NRMA answers as follows: 
“If Sunday closing laws are held in- 
valid, it is inevitable that competing 
retail stores will be forced to open 
on Sunday in their struggle for the 
consumer’s dollar....Sales volume 
of each store will return to normal 
... but there will be additional over- 
head expense, particularly by reason 
of increased payroll expense. 

“The effect will be to drive mar- 
ginal retailers out of business and, 
in an uneconomical way, either to re- 
duce the profit margin of those stores 
which survive or to cause increased 
costs to be passed on to the con- 
sumers.” 

Perhaps, though, the spending 
public wants to pay this extra price 
for the privilege of shopping on Sun- 
day. According to well-known mer- 

(see SUNDAY SELLING page 48) 
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BASS FISHERMEN WILL 
SAY I'M GRAZY ivy merhoa’ 


JUST ONE TRIAL WILL PROVE THAT | MAKE 


EVERY FISHERMAN’S DREAM COME TRUE! 


I have no fishing tackle to sell, I make a good living out 
of my profession. But fishing is my hobby. And because 
of this hobby, I discovered a way to get those giant bass 
—even in waters most fishermen say are “‘fished out.”’ 
I don’t spin, troll, cast or use any other method you 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or prepared bait, I can 
come home with a string of 5 and 6 pound beauties 
while a man twenty feet away won’t even get a strike. 
You can learn my method in a few minutes. It is legal 
in every state. All the equipment you need costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
The chances are no man who fishes your waters has 
ever used my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it—just once—you’ll realize what terrific 
bass fishing you’ve been missing. 
Let me tell you about this method—and explain why 
I’m willing to let you try it for the whole fishing season 
without risking a single penny of your money. There 
is no charge for this infermation— now or any other 
time. But I guarantee that the facts I send you can 
yet you started toward the greatest bass fishing you 
ve ever known. Send me your name today—letter 
or postcard. You've got a real fishing thrill ahead of 
you. Eric R. Fare, Highland Park 29, Illinois. 
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SUNDAY SELLING 
(From page 47) 


chandising authority E. B. Weiss, “a 
great boom in Sunday sales is com- 
ing.” The evidence, as he sees it, is 
clearly that the public wants Sunday 
store openings and will patronize 
stores on Sunday if given the oppor- 
tunity. This pattern is said to fit the 
needs of today’s family—and what the 
public wants it will usually contrive 
to get. 

Concludes Alexander: “The pres- 
sure towards more Sunday selling is 
enormous. Like it or not, we expect 
to see at least some serious breaches 
in the legal walls at the federal, 
state, or local levels which block 
Sunday sales.” 

Two solutions to the problem of 
Sunday selling could still carry the 
day in some areas for those against 
it, but only with intensive effort. It 
is just possible that merchants and 
churchmen leading the fight for a 


quiet Sunday might have better re- 
sults if they abandoned wrangling 
over the legalities of blue laws and 
turned to a bold campaign of educa- 
tion and exhortation to convert their 
followers to true Sunday observance. 
The sight of Sunday morning 
churchgoers meeting downtown re- 
tail clerks on Sunday afternoon in a 
discount store is all too common. 
Without shoppers such as these to 
make it profitable, stores could hard- 
ly remain open an extra day. 

The second course is that Sunday 
retailers, with nudging from estab- 
lished merchants and ministers, may 
“go respectable” by voluntarily clos- 
ing on Sunday. The possibility is far 
less wide-eyed than it first seems. 
For there are indications that dis- 
counters, having wrought their per- 
sonal revolution in retailing, may be 
ripe for respectability. Chain Store 
Age notes that many discounters 
now prefer to exchange the “dis- 
count” label for such euphemisms 





as “thrift center” or “self-service 
mass - merchandising, low - marku; 
store.” “When a company begins t 
worry about what people call it, it’: 
an easy step to making ‘safe’ deci- 
sions,” editorializes the publication 
“The widespread desire to get rid o 
the very word that helped to builk 
their business at the very least is a 
danger signal. And a danger signe 
for the discounters is a signal of en 
couragement for their competitors.” 

If there is a way out of this year’ 
imbroglio, it will require a specia! 
concentrated push from the Sunday 
closing advocates. The bugaboo o 
local enforcement will require thei 
constant attention. So, regardless of 
legislative and judicial decisions 
about Sunday laws, this revival of 
blue laws may serve a far mor 
noble purpose if it joggles estab- 
lished businessmen and churchmen 
out of well-worn grooves and trans- 
forms them into aggressive salesmen 
for the ideals they espouse. THE END 





QUEEN CITY 
(From page 31) 


the 1920’s the Anglican Bishop White 
of China joined the search. Usually 
a consignment would arrive in a box 
car marked C.O.D., which sent the 
director circulating furiously through 
Toronto society to collect enough 
money to pay the enormous bill. One 
such shipment consisted of a com- 
plete tomb from the Ming Dynasty, 
dissembled and carried across the 
Pacific in Chinese junks, then sent 
by train to Toronto. The tomb stands 
today on the museum grounds just 
off Bloor Street, where it can be seen 
by people shopping in the fashion- 
able stores. 


Visrrors to Bloor Street can spend 
their time in various ways. In the 
museum they can see priceless col- 
lections of English China, and in 
nearby shops they can buy beautiful 
examples of contemporary china 
from Britain at prices much lower 
than in the United States. Woolens, 
perfumes, Irish linens, and furs can 
be had at bargain prices, too, not 
only on Bloor Street but at Eaton’s 
and Simpson’s stores on downtown 
Yonge Street. Distinctive Canadian 
ceramics, woodcarving, hooked rugs, 
and Indian and Eskimo works are 
sold at the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild on Bloor Street West. 

Behind the shops and the museums 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia 
of a world center, rests the awesome 
economic power that has coalesced 
in Toronto in these post-war years. 
Sit in the traditional Toronto Club 
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for a few hours, and you are apt to 
see half of the tycoons of Canada. 
Most Canadian uranium, gold, cop- 
per, and iron barons make Toronto 
their home. Located on Bay Street, 
which more appropriately was first 
known as Bear Street, the Toronto 
Stock Exchange ranks second only to 
New York in dollar volume and first 
in share turnover. In 1861, when the 
market was first incorporated, a seat 
sold for five dollars. By 1866 the 
price had risen to $3500. In more re- 
cent years seats have brought prices 
of $200,000. 


Important as the financial world 
of Bay Street may be, manufacturing 
looms even larger in the city’s 
growth. Since World War II scores 
of British, American, Canadian, and 
Swiss firms, recognizing that a third 
of the entire Canadian market is 
within a one-hundred-mile radius of 
Toronto, have chosen to locate there. 
Standing on the city’s outlying Gold- 
en Mile and Platinum Mile are rows 
of handsome new factories making 
hundreds of varied products. 

Toronto makes fair claim to having 
the finest natural harbor on the Great 
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Lakes. Sheltered behind its islands 
is berthage for as many as sixty 
freighters and liners. The harbor’s 
welve miles of docks, its giant der- 
icks and gantry cranes, its elevators 
and thirty-four miles of railroad 
track helps to explain why scores of 
tall, post-war skyscrapers have risen 
in downtown Toronto and in outly- 
ig districts. It is no wonder that 
very spring the first European cap- 
ain to arrive in the harbor is taken 
to the City Hall and presented with 
the Harbor Master’s Hat, which pre- 
sumably is far more of an honor than 
the keys to the city. 

It is on occasions such as this—pre- 
senting a foreign captain with an 
honor, welcoming their queen in a 
massive demonstration of affection- 
ate loyalty at the Cenotaph in the 
heart of the city, opening Parliament 
with all the ritual of Westminster— 
that Torontonians show their British 
love of pageantry. They also show the 
British willingness to que up and 
wait cheerfully in an orderly fashion 
for buses, subways, or for a store to 
open. They have their own Canadian 
way of saying things, however—a way 
that is neither British nor American. 
No Torontonian would call an ele- 
vator a lift or identify gasoline as 
petrol, but when a Yankee motorist, 
hazarding his fenders in the flood of 
traffic on the Queen Elizabeth Way, 
reads a sign saying, “Squeeze, ahead,” 
he had better understand that the 
road is going to narrow down a lane. 
He might also appreciate that a To- 
rontonian is not fined for driving 
while drunk, but for driving while 
impaired. If one of his Canadian 
friends pulls a long face in the morn- 
ing after a party and says, “No more 
breakfast in this world for Pete Mc- 
Doug,” it means he has a hangover. 
Torontonians have repeated the ex- 
pression since the days of Peter Mc- 
Dougal, a seaman with a penchant 
for becoming seasick who is said to 
have first made the remark to a cook 
one morning as his ship wallowed 
dizzily through Lake Huron. 

Far more mystifying than such ex- 
pressions are the abbreviations To- 
rontonians continually toss about 
with reckless abandon. They are the 
greatest exponents of alphabetical 
nicknames since the days of the New 
Deal. The Royal Ontario Museum is, 
of course, the ROM. The QEW is, 
cryptically, Queen Elizabeth Way, 
and any Torontonian immediately 
knows that TTC is Toronto Trans- 
port Commission, that TSO is To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra, that the 
Royal York Hotel is RY, and that the 
Canadian National Exhibition is the 
Ex. Naturally the Mapleleafs, both 
hockey and baseball, are the Leafs, 

(see QUEEN cITy page 50) 
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QUEEN CITY 
(From page 49) 


and the King Edward Hotel is almost 
always the King Eddy. Metro is eas- 
ily recognizable as Metropolitan To- 
ronto, which is the first metropolitan 
area government in North America. 
Having mastered all of these, the 
visitor has only begun. 

“I’m going to stop by sick kids,” a 
man will say. 

“That’s too bad. Are your children 
very ill?” you may reply sympathet- 
ically. 

“Oh, no. I’m going to sick kids.” 

He'll be off in the direction of Uni- 
versity Avenue. Sooner or later you 
will learn that Sick Kids is Toron- 
tonian for a world-famous institu- 
tion, the Hospital for Sick Children 
on University Avenue, where, in- 
cidentally, the blue baby operation 
was perfected. 

Americans find Torontonians dif- 
ferent in more significant ways, too. 
They are friendly but reserved in a 
way all their own. Above all, they 
make it clear that they are not in- 
habitants of just another American 
state but of a proud sister democ- 
racy. They readily admit to being 
fond of American ways, despite their 
royalist leanings. “We like Ameri- 
cans as friends better than the Brit- 
ish,” they will say. “You're a lot of 
fun, but when times get tough, where 
are your Winston Churchills and 
General Montgomerys?” 


Visitors to Toronto are sometimes 
surprised to see trolley cars still 
clattering down the street. Perhaps 
the city is loathe to abandon them 
because overhead trolleys were first 
installed there. Among other more 
notable Toronto firsts was the dis- 
covery of insulin by the late Sir Fred- 
erick Banting, Dr. Charles H. Best, 
and Dr. J. B. Collip of the University 
of Toronto. Strolling among the mon- 
umental and often architecturally 
excellent buildings of the university, 
which is, incidentally, the largest 
university in the British Common- 
wealth, the visitor comes across the 
Banting Institute. There research is 
underway that may mean as much to 
other sufferers as the discovery of 
insulin means to diabetics. 

Toronto is, of course, many things 
to its visitors. To some it is the his- 
torical capital of Upper Canada, the 
home of William Lyon Mackenzie on 
Bond Street, old Fort York, and the 
ruined mills on the Don River. To 
some it is the picturesque Casa 
Loma, Pioneer Village, the marine 
museum at Stanley Barracks, or his- 
toric Colborne Lodge in High Park. 
To others it is the city of intimate 
night clubs and television studios, of 
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national magazines and great book 
publishers, of a leading university, 
of museums and theaters. It is the 
city of the Royal York, most massive 
hotel in the British Commonwealth, 
of resplendent University Avenue, of 
great department stores and Bloor 
Street shops. Toronto is also the city 
with the quietest, cleanest subway 
in the New World as well as a cav- 
ernous ditch where a new subway is 
being built amid infernal racket. To 
those who have been in Toronto in 
the summer, the city calls to mind 
a sparkling blue lake with bathing 
beaches on Toronto Island, of kids 
who slouch as they approach munici- 





pal swimming pools because they 
know that all children smaller than 
sixty inches in height are admitted 
free. It is a city of the towering St. 
James Cathedral spire and of bells, 
some marking the hours with dulcet 
tones and others sounding like clang- 
ing washtubs. It is a city where sub- 
way cars, the doors of Massey Hall, 
and the fenders of a kid’s bike are 
painted an odd maroon red, which is 
to Toronto what blue was to old 
Williamsburg. It is a city proud of its 
past and confident of its future, and 
a city that enjoys a big convention 
with something of the fresh delight 
of a child at a circus. THE END 
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VITAMIN MYTH 
(From page 34) 


n large enough quantities, can hide 
he onrush of pernicious anemia, a 
ymptom of which can be the “tired- 
ll-over” feeling that most vitamins 
eek to cure. However, this summer 
he Food and Drug Administration 
utlawed folic acid above a certain 


evel in non-prescription vitamins 
The vitamin manufacturers howled 


ointing to millions of dollars worth 
of unsold stock on druggists’ shelves, 
but it did them little good. They have 
until this month to submit acceptable 
evidence of the safety of folic acid 


in amounts up to 0.4 milligrams per 
day, otherwise all preparations con- 
taining it will be confined to pre- 
scription products. 

Admittedly the adverse effects 
from vitamins will only be experi- 
enced in a relatively small number 
of isolated cases. But, then, the num- 
ber of people who receive any nutri- 
tional value from unprescribed food 
supplements will be equally small. 
; “In the United States today the over- 
use of vitamins constitutes a greater 
problem than that presented by vita- 
min deficiency,” says Dr. Wilson. 

Vitamins do have their place in a 
healthy diet, but that place is largely 
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misunderstood. They were first dis- 
covered by Biochemist Casimir Funk 
in 1911. He isolated a substance that 
when added to a synthetic diet for 
experimental animals would improve 
their nutrition. Thinking the sub- 
stance related to the amino acids, 
Funk coined the word “vit-amine,” 
a name that persists today minus the 
last letter. 

Actually, the need for vitamins 
had been demonstrated a century 
and a half before, even though their 
function was not understood. A Brit- 
ish Naval surgeon in 1747 had been 
able to cure scurvy, a deficiency dis- 
ease, by adding two oranges and a 
lemon (both excellent sources of 
vitamin C) to the diet of some Brit- 
ish seamen. Eventually Great Britain 
added lemon juice to the sailor’s 
diets, a procedure that earned them 
the nickname “limeys.” 

In contrast to the opinion held by 
many people, vitamins are not food, 
but rather food elements. In many 
respects they behave like catalysts. 
They promote vital chemical reac- 
tions concerned with the utilization 
of food elements in the body, but 
unlike catalysts they are used up in 
these reactions. Vitamins need carbo- 
hydrates, protein, fat, water, oxygen, 
and certain minerals to act upon; 
otherwise they are useless. This is 
why an insufficient diet—no matter 
how well laced with vitamins—will 
not produce health. 

Approximately thirty vitamins and 
minerals essential to human health 
have been isolated, but not neces- 
sarily all of these need be kept in 
mind while planning your diet. Ordi- 
narily only six vitamins bear watch- 
ing when you set your table: vitamin 
A, thiamine (B), riboflavin (B), as- 
corbic acid (C), vitamin D, and nia- 
cin. Other vitamins required by the 
body are adequately contained in the 
same assortment of foods selected for 
these six vitamins. Most minerals are 
not likely to be lacking in the normal 
American diet. 

Vitamins are useful in the treat- 
ment of deficiency diseases; however, 
despite all cries to the contrary about 
our impoverished diets and depleted 
soils, it has become harder and 
harder to find deficiency diseases in 
the United States today. Even among 
alcoholics on skid row, deficiency 
diseases are dying out because of the 
enrichment of bread and cereals. 

Supplementary vitamins are often 
needed by young children, yet dur- 
ing this important time of life, the 
individual is more likely to be under 
the care of a doctor rather than the 
peddler at the back door with his 
suitcase full of nostrums. According 
to Dr. White: “Most mothers would 

(see VITAMIN MYTH page 52) 
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VITAMIN MYTH 
(From page 51) 


never think of letting a newspaper o 
a door-to-door peddler prescribe fo 
their infants, yet are their husband 
less dear to them?” 

' Dr. White goes on to say: 


and what you need. After he discov 
ers the underlying cause of any pos 
sible deficiency he may prescrib 
vitamins until the cause is correctec 
When a doctor recommends a spe 
cific product, whether it be a multi 
vitamin or not, the patient is perfect] 


‘Find the strength 


for your life... 





RELIGION IN AMERICAN Litt 


WORSHIP TOGETHER THIS WEEK 


free to make the brand selection 
himself. If he can obtain a better 
price ordering through the mails, 
fine! But we see no justification for 
everyone and his cousin selling vita- 
mins and as doorstep diagnosticians.” 
According to the Food and Drug 
Administration: “The normal Amer- 
ican diet now includes such a variety 
of foods that most persons can hardly 
fail to have an adequate supply of 
the essential food constituents. The 
public should distrust any suggestion 
of self-medication with vitamins or 
minerals to cure diseases of the 
nerves, bones, blood, liver, kidneys, 
heart, or digestive tract, except in 
certain cases that only a physician is 
competent to recognize and treat.” 
The bottle maker’s survey on vita- 
mins, mentioned earlier, also con- 
tained several questions aimed at 
discovering how consumers liked to 
buy their vitamins. The questioners 
asked whether people preferred their 
vitamins in plain shaped bottles or 
in specially designed jars and pack- 
ages. The reactions of the consumers 
were mixed. Nutritional authorities, 
however, will tell you that the best 
way to buy vitamins and minerals is 
in the packages provided by nature 
vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs, meats, 
fish, and whole grain breads and 
cereals. THE END 
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As the driver in the Rambler—or 

the Cadillac—is rounding 

the curve leading into your home 

town, will he see the sign that means 
fellowship, community pride, progress? 


lf your club has installed Kiwanis Road 
Signs on all highways, we add 

this word of caution. Take a 
completely fresh look at them 

now that winter is nearly gone. Are 
they clean, undamaged, saying 
welcome exactly as you want it said? 


Yield to that impulse to let the 
traveling world know that yours 
is a community where Kiwanis thrives. 


These familiar shapes help make our 
highways safe. Clean, 
well-maintained Kiwanis Road 

Signs make them friendlier. 


The Kiwanis Road Signs are 
single-face, heavy-gauge aluminum, 
measuring 30 inches in diameter. 
The emblem is finished with 
reflectorized paint in three colors, thus 
insuring it against rust, 

discoloring, or tarnishing. Auxiliary 
plates are made of aluminum and 

are also single-face and reflect- 
orized. Bolts for attaching are 
included. Three weeks required for 
delivery. Post is not included in price. 


$31.00 


$31.00 complete with one sign and 
two name plates (shipped express 
charges collect, F.O.B., 
Clinton, Massachusetts) 
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How to 
Stop feeling 
your years 


One reason why you may feel older than 
you are is that you have slowed down, 
lost some of your energy and vitality. 
How to regain it? Medical men know 
that lost vigor can often be restored 
through the right kind of physical activ- 
ity. Not just “exercise” which uses one 
set of muscles or another, but a stimu- 
lating activation of all parts of the body. 


Engineering science has developed a way 
in which you can get this essential all- 
body action. That way is Exercycle. 


Exercycie’s All-Body Action 


Exercycle gives you all-body action by 
moving every part of your body in a 
stimulating, coordinated way. Because 
Exercycle is motor driven, it conditions 
you without the strain and exhaustion 
of conventional exercise. You can use as 
much or as little effort as you wish. The 
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unique Bergfors All-Body Action of 
Exercycle is so relaxing and refreshing, 
it’s hard to believe that it brings into 
play the same parts of your body as you 
would use in swimming, rowing, cycling, 
and horseback riding... all in one satis- 
fying workout. The Exercycle does the 
work; you get the benefits. And you have 
the comfort and convenience of taking 
your daily Exercycle workout right in 
your own home. 
Helps renew lost energy 

The effect of a daily workout with the 
Exercycle is almost magical. In less 
than five days, you begin to feel the 
difference. Your muscles soon begin to 
firm. You feel more energetic, more 
youthful. You’re more at ease, more 
relaxed than you have been in years. 
You have more vigor and drive. You look 
trimmer, slimmer, 
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The total benefits you get from the All- 
Body Action of Exercycle are available 
in no other way. No exercise routine, no 
other “health program,” no other kind 
of equipment can do what Exercycle 
does. Now thousands of men and women 
who have unsuccessfully tried the pills, 
food fads, and strenuous regimens can 
keep vigorous the easy, convenient 
Exercycle way. You can do it too. 


ACT NOW! SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE! 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE 
TO FEEL YOUNG AND ACTIVE AGAIN 


Fill out the coupon below and you'll re- 
ceive detailed information on the amaz- 
ing Exercycle with Bergfors All-Body 
Action, how it works and what it can 
mean to you and your family. You owe 
it to yourself to investigate this mod- 
ern way of keeping fit and feeling great. 
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630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. i 


Please send me at once, without cost or obligation, the 1 
FREE Health and Fitness Kit, with full details on the effort- 
less, automatic Exercycle way to keep healthy, alert and trim, | 
including pamphlets quoting doctors on relation of health to | 
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